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INTRODUCTION. 


THE following little Eſſays, if they may 
aſſume ſuch a Title, were drawn up, as they 
occurred to the Father of a pretty numerous 
Family, wholly and ſolely for their inſpec- 
tion, when he ſhall be no more, perſuaded, 
that the opinions and precepts of a Parent, 
may poſſibly have ſome additional weight 


with thoſe who would naturally be con- 
vinced of the deſign of him who gave 
them. 1 55 ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Die Trouble of tranſcribing prevailed 


on him to print them, and ſhould they 
chance to fall into the hands of any other 


young People, for to ſuch only they apply, 


and induce an attention to ſerious and im- 
portant Conſiderations, the whole aim of 
this Mite, thrown into the Stock of reli 
gious and moral Inſtruction will be id 


* 


There are added a few Thoughts on 
fimilar topics—neither the one or the other 
claim any further merit than their Inten- 
tion little can be advanced on ſuch ſubjetls 
that may not have been often, and conſe- 
quently better ſaid before; but if ſomewhat 
worth reflefting on, not, in early life at leaft, 


looked 
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looked for in larger Volumes, met with here 


| ina very limited compaſs, ſhould incite in 
youth (the prime ſeaſon for good impreſſions } 


a wiſh for better Information, and more 
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| particularly a ſearch into the holy Scrip- 
| tures, a very defirable point would be 
| gained; for it confidently may be aſſerted, 
| | that none ever devoted a portion of their 
/ time and thoughts, with candid and well 


regulated minds, to thoſe ſacred records, 
without a thorough conviction, that they 


contain the words of eternal life. 
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A PROPER OBSERVANCE OP 
SUNDAY. 


Tur remark of a wiſe man on the 
good effects of a religious obſervance of 
Sunday, may in an high degree be aſ- 
ſented to by the experience of many; 
but let not its failure, in the ſenſe by 
him ſuggeſted, be a diſcouragement to 
a conſcientious diſcharge of the duties 
of that day, though not invariably at- 
tended with all the temporal advantages, 
there ſuppoſed to be annexed to it. 


We all ſee the immediate proſperity 
of the wicked, and the loſſes and acci- 
dents the good and the virtuous are often 
liable to: why it fo happens, is not for 
© us 
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us to inquire, but humbly reſign our- 
ſelves to the will of that all-ruling Pro- 
vidence, the wiſdom of whoſe diſpen- 


ations is to us unſearchable. This I 


may venture to aſſert, that whoever 
ſpends Sunday in a proper manner, will 
gain more than that amiable writer 


ſurmiſes—he will preſerve his mind, 


during the ſucceeding week, whatever 


may befall him from the accidents of 


this life, as to his worldly circumſtances, 
in a temper, not to be too much elated 
by proſperity, or depreſſed by adverſity ; 
and better ſecured againſt the tempta- 
tions that continually beſet us. 


One obſervation I may make, con- 
vinced of its utility and truth by long ex- 
perience; that we ſhall in general, per- 
form our duty iz Church, in a great 

meaſure. 


TH 


meaſure, well or ill, in proportion to 


the thoughtleſs or ſerious manner, in 
which we have, by our private devo- 


tions at home, prepared our minds for 


the public attendance on it. 


It certainly would be improper, for 


various reaſons, were the ſermon to pre- 
cede the prayers, though poſſibly pro- 
ductive of ſome advantages the influ- 
ence a wellordered diſcourſe might 


have, on the ſubſequent performance of 


that duty; but in aid to it, let me give 
this advice to my dear children, for 
whoſe uſe, and I truſt in God, profit, 


J occaſionally ſet down ſuch caſual 


thoughts, as now and then occur—al 
ways to riſe on a Sunday morning, at 
ſuch an hour, as may compleatly ſuper- 
ſede and preclude all hurry and confu- 
B 2 ſion 
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ſion in dreſſing and going to church, 1 


good time, and that will allow halt an 


hour, or more, to read and ſeriouſly re- 
fleet on, ſome well-written diſcourſe, on 
a moral or religious ſubject, abundance 
of which are to be met with, in the 
works of our Engliſh divines: this prac- 
tice will inevitably have a good effect, 


in diſpoſing the mind, and preparing it 


for a * decent behaviour, where ſo many 


go, without due confideration of the 


ſacredneſs of the duty, and are fo far 
from: 


* Toa proper behaviour in church, it may ſeem, though it really be 
not trifling, to add, the neceſſity of propriety, even in dreſs; but ſuch 
there aſſurediy is, on this occaſion. Decency in that article ſhould be 
obferved, relative to our ſtation in life, diſtin from being ſlovenly; 
yet ſurely it is indecent to approach our Maker, with the fluttering, 
affteted and feathery ornaments we ſometimes are diſguſted with, 
calculated to attract the attention of others, and without much uncha- 
ritableneſs, we may preſume, engroſs no ſmall ſhare of their own. St. 


Paul, at leaſt, was of this opinion, and probably would not have 


changed it, had he ſeen ſome of our modern habRiments. Tim. I. c. 
a» 9s 
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from benefiting by their attendance 
there, that they draw down judgments, 
on themſelves, inſtead of bleſſings. 


Believe this on the authority and ex- 
perience of a parent, whoſe moſt earneſt 
prayer it is, that by doing our duty here, 
we may be inſeparately united in hap- 
pineſs hereafter, through the mercy of 
our Creator and the mediation of our 
Redeemer. 


B 3 THE 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF 


TIME. 


ONE of the firſt and moſt important 


points a young perſon ſhould attend to, 


is the great value of time: a cuſtom of 
early riſing is replete with ſo many ad- 
vantages both to body and mind; that 
thoſe parents are highly blamable, who 
do not, all they are able, unremittingly 
habituate their children to the practice 
of it. Their next object is a particular 
attention to guard againſt an habit of 
lounging, than which nothing but in- 
temperance, more weakens the powers 
of the human frame, as much enfeebled 
from want of application, as the limbs 
are from the want of exerciſe, 


Were 
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Were we to attend to the many days 
of our ſhort exiſtence we have thrown 
away, not even in amuſements, but 
literally ſpeaking, in doing nothing, 
either good or bad, we ſhould be ſhock- 


ed at the computation, and be ſenſible, 


our time would not only have paſſed 
happier and lighter over, but that we 
might have attained much uſeful-know- 
ledge in thoſe hours which have hung ſo 
heavy on our hands—hence we ſee 
many people languid and miſerable who 
are ſo unfortunately cirumſtanced as to 
have nothing to do; and the ſuperior 
ſpirits and vivacity of ſuch, as are gene- 


rally employed. The * former purſue 
their 


Þ Aunetlai andoyxavuy x Sr 


„He is made unhappy by unattainable purſuits and defires,” was ſaid 


of a man of pleaſure of former times, and applies to the ſame charag- 
ter now, 
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their round of pleaſure, with a lack- 
luſtre- eye; while the latter feel the en- 


l joyment of a ſhort reſpite from their 
j ſtudies or avocations, with alacrity and 
1 chearfulneſs—ſo it is with thoſe who 
= fare ſumptuouſly every day; they view 
the dainties ſet before them with palled. 


and jaded appetites, while he whoſe 
common food is plain and wholeſome, 
| enjoys an accidental ſuperfluity with 
[ true reliſh. Thus we ſee the good 
things of this life, are much more equal- 
ly divided than at firſt fight appears. 


But to return to the particular ſubject 
of this paper; it has been recommended 
by ſenſible people, that we ſhould never 
be without a book at hand, to recur to 
in the various portions of our time, 
which are neceſſarily unfilled up by any 

particular 
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particular occupations; theſe are many 
in moſt ſituations of life; it is aſtoniſhing 


how much a man, almoſt ever ſo deeply 
and buſily engaged in the tranſactions 


of the world, might acquire by ſuch a 
cuſtom perſevered in. It to this you 
add an habit of reflection, much more 
indeed may be acquired: he who thinks 
moſt, may read leaſt, and yet gain ſu- 
perior knowledge. 


To theſe inducements for our merely 
temporal improvement or amuſement, 
we may ſuperadd the beſt of all motives, 
religion: our time is not our own to 


throw away; it is given us by God Al- 


mighty to be uſed for his good purpoſes, 
and is one of thoſe talents committed 
to our charge, for which we ſhall be 
accountable, if we put it to no good uſe, 

even 


/ 
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even though we do not aboſultely abuſe 
it—* Teach us, therefore, O Lord, fo 
to number our days, that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wiſdom!” 
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MIRACLES. 


IF the miracles ſaid to have been 
wrought when the Goſpel was firſt dif- 
penſed, in confirmation of its divine 
authority, be diſbelieved, we are under 
the neceſſity of believing a much 
greater miracle to have been accom- 
pliſhed, than any recorded in ſacred 
writ, namely, the wonderful and rapid 
progreſs, it made in the ſpace of ſo few 
i years, through almoſt every part of the 
then known world, the hiſtorical evi- 
dence of which, cannot be contradicted, 
by the moſt determined infidel. No- 
thing but the all-powerful hand of Pro- 
dence could have thus propagated a 
religion, preached by obſcure and illi- 
terate people; oppoſed by the great 

and 


1 


and the powerful; oppoſing the general 
eſtabliſhed modes of thinking; and ſo 
far from promiſing any temporal advan- 
tanges to its profeſſors, they were taught, 
and often obliged to relinquiſh them all, 
together with their lives, in defence of 
7 


Enthuſiaſm which in ſubſequent ages, 
has ſo viſibly operated, could then have 


had no ſhare in producing ſuch effects, 


as nothing of the kind appears in its 
whole hiſtory ; and all the precepts of 
Chriſtianity are clearly exempt from 
any ſuſpicion of that paſſion, ſo apt to 
miſlead mankind. If to theſe conſidera- 
tions, you add the. aſtoniſhing comple- 
tion of the Propheſies of both the old 


and new Teſtament, and the diſperſion 
of the Jews, which exiſts to this time, 
m "it. 
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it is morally impoſſible to refuſe our aſ- 
ſent to the Religion of Chriſt, on any 


principles of common ſenſe, even exclu- 


ſive of duty. 


Had not the Church of Rome and 
other pretenders to miracles been ſo 


perpetually detected of Falſehood, no 
cavils would ever have prevailed againſt 


thoſe recorded in holy writ—No com- 


pariſon can be drawn between them.— 
The latter were done openly, ſo as to 
preclude all doubt; not with any 1n- 


tereſted view, for nothing of that kind 


appears; but ſolely in confirmation of 


the divine authority of the moſt divine 
| ſyſtem of morals ever promulged ; nor 


were they ever attempted to be contra- 
dicted at the time they were wrought 
Ihe only objection gen made, was, 

ES that 
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that the aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits was 


called in to perform them. That objec- 
tion our Saviour fully anſwered. 


All Pagan and Popiſh miracles have 
been pretended to, on grounds totally 
different; to obtain pecuniary emolu- 
ments, or to exalt one ſect or order 
ſuperior to others: evident marks of in- 
tereſt or prieſt- craft have ever attended 


them, and conſequent ridicule even 


with ſenſible people of their own per- 
ſuaſion. | 


DOUBT 


— r 
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DOUBT IMPLYING EVIDENCE. 


DOUBT implies evidence, to a cer- 
tain degree—Whoever therefore only 


doubts of the truth of Chriſtianity, is as 
much neceſſitated to live up to its pre- 


cepts as the moſt implicit believer. We 
are obliged to act in this manner, in 
all the common concerns of life. No 


man who ventures his fortune in trade, 


or his life on the ſea, can be aſſured of 
ſucceſs in the one, or of ſafety in the 


other The ſtake in this life i Is s infuutely 


leſs than in the next. 


It has been deemed by ſome, that it 
is wrong to let young people know, that 
there are difficulties in the apparent diſ- 


penſations of Providence. I cannot 
think 
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think ſo; becauſe if they ever come to 
conſider theſe ſubjects, they may either 
occur to their own minds, be met with 
in books, or heard in converſation} 
they ſhould therefore be early taught to 
expect them, by which means, they 
will be on their guard, not to be ſur- 
prized into infidelity, when they are 
apprized what weapons they have to 
contend againſt, and with what kind of 
| armour they ſhould defend their faith, 
and be able to give a reaſon for the 
Religion they profeſs. 


That a Revelation ſhould contain dif- 
ficulties, which we have not faculties to 
comprehend, is no more than what we 
daily experience in every operation of 
nature We may therefore as well deny 
the exiſtence of the works of nature in 

contradiction 


E 


contradiction to our ſenſes.— The only 
queſtion to be aſked, and the only mat- 
ter to be proved, is, what evidence we 
have, that the Scriptures are the real 
depoſits of the word and the will of 
God. If that cannot be © diſproved, 


we are neceſlarily obliged to receive 


them, as ſuch, however the ſublime and 
myſterious ſubjects they treat of, may 
exceed the limits of our finite under- 


ſtandings: arguing in this manner by 
no means debaſes reaſon, which is the 
only faculty we have to judge of every 


thing, even of Revelation itſelf; for did 
it contain evident immoralities or clear 
contradictions, that would be an inter- 


nal 


© What none can prove a Forgery, may be true, 
What none but bad men wiſh exploded, muſt. 


Cooper's Task. B. 5. 
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nal proof of its falacy—We may fafely 
reſt the foundation of our faith on this 
F internal evidence. 
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Taz PASSIONS. 


THE ſeeming difference between the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, and the tranſ- 
actions of the World, may eaſily be re- 
conciled and made ſubſervient to each 
other, and is ſo far from forming an ob- 
jection to the Goſpel, that it gives an 
additional weight to, and evidence of 
its veracity All the paſſions implanted 
by Providence, are, under the dictates 
of reaſon and religion, equally condu- 
cive to the happineſs of this life, as of 
the next: a proper degree of pride will 
reſtrain us from doing any thing un- 
worthy of our rank; ambition, and the 
defire of preſent honour, and future 
fame, incite us to actions truly laudable, 
and conſequently virtuous The purſuit 
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| reſt the foundation of our faith on. this 
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TRE PASSIONS. 


THE ſeeming difference between the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, and the tranſ- 
actions of the World, may eaſily be re- 
conciled and made ſubſervient to each 
other, and is ſo far from forming an ob- 
jection to the Goſpel, that it gives an 
additional weight to, and evidence of 
its veracity—All the paſſions implanted 
by Providence, are, under the dictates 
of reaſon and religion, equally condu- 
cive to the happineſs of this life, as of 
the next: a proper degree of pride will 
reſtrain us from doing any thing un- 
worthy of our rank; ambition, and the 
deſire of preſent honour, and future 
fame, incite us to actions truly laudable, 
and conſequently virtuous The purſuit 
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of wealth to ſupply necelhries and con- 
veniencies for ourſelves and families, ſo 
far from being inimical to religion, is 
productive of induſtry, and of courſe of 


virtue; nor can it be ſuppoſed that our 


Saviour's admonition of not caring for 
the morrow, was meant to encourage 


floth, idleneſs and extravagance ; but 


only too immoderate and anxious a con- 
cern for the things of this World. The 
ſame aſſertion may be fairly made, and 
the ſame concluſion as fairly deduced, 


through the whole range of human paſ- 
ſions. Luſt, Revenge, Cruelty, Avarice 
and Intemperance, are vices and not 
paſſions; not therefore neceſſary for 
carrying on the buſineſs or the amuſe- 


ments of life, and are as much pro- 
hibited by natural uncorrupted reaſon, 


as by the obligations of religion. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


CHRISTIANITY. | 


CHRISTIANITY is the only true 
philoſophy, becauſe it is the only ſure 
guide, that can ſhew a man what he 
was, what he is, and what he ought to 
be: what Cudworth calls, Eternal and 


immutable morality”—It diſpels the 


clouds with which a falſe philoſophy has 
attempted to obſcure and render du- 


bious the truths which connect man with 


his Creator, virtue with happineſs. 


After all our endeavours, we can ex- 
pect to obtain but a very imperfeQ 
knowledge of the wiſdom of God, in 
the redemption of mankind; it was not 
intended by the author of our being, to 
give us clear and full information on the 

Cy ſubject ; 
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ſubject; he has deſignedly thrown a veil 


over his own works, both of nature and 
grace; and it hath pleaſed him, no 


doubt for wiſe and good purpoſes, to 


reveal to us in part only. It is our duty 
to improve every diſpenſation of his 
Providence to our advancement in piety 
and virtue: if we do this we are ſure 


to comply with the intenions of our 


Creator. 


How immediately and neceſſarily a 
diſbelief of the exiſtence of the ſoul after 
death, leads to Atheiſm, or a total diſ- 
belief of God, and his agency, hence 


appears; that ſhould the ſoul after its 


ſeparation, from the body, remain in- 


animate, no rational account can be 


given of God's Providence, his juſtice, 
love of virtue and hatred of vice; the 
good 


© 


5 good often. ſuffering in this life, and the 
bad enjoying every earthly happineſs 
Take away the idea of future rewards 
and puniſhments, and God will ceaſe J 
to be God, or that juſt and perfect Be- 
| ing every object in nature convinces us ie 
Ne „% 
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ALL KNOWLEDGE or 60D, DERIVED 
FROM 


REVELATION. 


WHOEVER object to Revelation, 
ſhould aſk themſelves this queſtion; 


what knowledge we ſhould now have 


of the true God, had it not been for 
Revelation? 


In the 4000 years previous to the 
publication of the Goſpel, mankind had 
attained to as high degrees of human 
wiſdom, as they have ſince acquired; 
arts, and ſciences were carried to the 
utmoſt perfection The poets, philoſo- 
phers and hiſtorians, of thoſe ages, have 


never been excelled; poſſibly not equal- 


led: 


(- 3 


led: the mechanic, liberal and polite 


arts had been cultivated to a degree, 
that we now view their remains, with 
aſtoniſhment. An Ariſtotle, a Plato, 
and a Tully had publiſhed their immor- 
tal writings, but the world remained 
ſtill in ignorance, and profeſſedly ſacri- 
ficed © to the unknown God.” The 
Goſpel therefore alone diſpelled this 
darkneſs, without which, we ſhould at 
this day have adored the Idols and 


Deities of the Pagans; for ſuch we 
know are ſtill the Divinities of thoſe 


countries, where its light has not yet 


ſhone forth. 


The Perſians are perhaps the only 


people, among whom, without the 


light of Revelation,, a knowledge of 
the one true God has prevailed: this is 
8 | {aid 
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ſaid to have been derived to them from 


Abraham We may therefore preſume, 


God will, m due time, bring them 


within the pale of the Chriſtian church 


the Mahometans call them, and Chriſ- 


tians, with like contempt, Infidels. 


There can ſcarcely be a ſtronger argu- 
ment, nor certainly need one, in ſup- 
port of Revelation, which whoever 
objects to, ſhould conſider, that with- 


out it, with all their wiſdom, they muſt 


inevitably, have remained in utter igno- 


rance of God Almighty, his attributes 


and wonderful diſpenſations. By a Re- 
velation only the true God was made 


known t6 the Jews—They corrupted 


this knowledge and repeatedly became 


Idolaters. By the Goſpel alone, he is 


diſcovered to the reſt of the world; 
55 5 e and 
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and not only diſcovered, but the know- 
ledge of him diffuſed abroad, in a man- 
ner we have every reaſon to think, 


would not otherwiſe have been brought 
about; for however ſublimely * the phi- 


loſophers of antiquity reaſoned on the 
ſubject, their reaſonings were confined 


to their ſchools and ſects, nor calculated 


to be diſperſed, or underſtood by the 
generality of mankind. 


6 Some of the diſciples of Socrates clearly ſaw and declared, that a 


Revelation was n2cefſary to obtain a true notion of God, and the wor- 


ſhip due to him. 
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FAITH an» INFIDELITY. 


COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS. 


A powerful argument in defence of 


Revelation may be taken from theſe 
conſiderations. Was it ever known, by 


the experience of any individual now 
exiſting, or has it ever been delivered 
down to us in the annals of mankind, 


that any one, whoſe life had been con- 


formable to the precepts of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, and whoſe faith had 


been ſteadfaſt in the belief of its divine 


Author, had ever been, in the hour of 
death, diſturbed or diſtreſſed on that ac- 
count? On the contrary, innumerable 
are the inſtances, where 7heſe conſidera- 


tions have afforded the higheſt conſola- 


tion, 
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tion, at the awful period, when the 
ſoul, not unfrequently, ſeems to have a 


clearer inſight into futurity, when diſ- 


engaging itſelf from the body—Take 
the other ſide of the queſtion in behalf 
of infidelity, and what terrible effects 


has it produced, when the paſſions, ſelf- 


opinion and pride, ceaſe to operate? 


The moft profeſſed unbelievers can- 
not deny the excellency of the pre- 
cepts, delivered in the holy Scriptures, 
ſuppoſing them calculated oz/y, for the 
good of ſociety, excluſive of a future 


exiſtence—Let two men, both equally 


virtuous, and leading their lives in ex- 


act conformity to the rules preſcribed 


to us in the Goſpel, one of them for the 
pure ſake of virtue alone, and the other 
for the ſake of virtue, with the addi 

tional 
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tional reflection, that he is at the ſame 
time doing, not only what is right and 
pleaſing to God Almighty, but abſo- 
lutely enjoined by his expreſs word and 
command, and what muſt be the reſult 
when they both come to die? The In- 


| fidel expires in doubt and perplexity, 


only expecting if he continues conſiſt- 
ent to his own principles, a dreary an- 
nihilation. The Chriſtian, full of hope, 
and confidence, that by adding a firm 


faith to good works, he is going to reap 


that reward, he has been taught to ex- 
pect: faith can never be imputed to 


him as a crime, when he has built it on 
ſuch unqueſtionable authority; what the 
want of it, when ſo enforced, may occa- 


fion, is not for us to preſume. The 


great ſearcher of hearts is all gracious 
and all merciful, to whoſe wiſe diſpen- 


ſations 


LL 
ations all muſt ſubmit—The fair conclu- 
ſion is, that the ons cannot be puniſhed, 
unleſs we deny every attribute of God, 
and even his very exiſtence, the other 


may; and let us pray God they may 
not. 


ANTICIPATION. 
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ANTICIPATION. 


THE miſery of life is the common 
theme of declamation throughout all 
ranks, and in all times: that life is che- 
quered with caſualties and misfortunes, 
which happen, in a certain proportion, 
to all the ſons of men, cannot be de- 
nied, and which without doubt, are 
either inflicted or permitted by the all- 
wiſe diſpoſer of events, to wean us from 
a world we might otherwiſe be too 
fond of, and induce us to ſet our affec- 
tions, on a better; but ſtill it is in every 
man's power, to be happy to a certain 
degree, and that perhaps the moſt con- 
ſummate that our nature is capable of, 
becauſe out of the reach of fortune or 

accident. 


6330 
accident. True virtue, unfeigned piety 


and religious faith, will afford this only 
ſtable comfort. | 


In the higher orders, ambition and 
and luxury; in the middle ranks, folly 
and diſſipation; and in the lower, 1dle- 
neſs and debauchery, more or lefs, lead 
to ruin, and imbitter the paſſage through 
life, which would otherwife glide on 
much eaſier and leſs diſturbed. 


The honeſt, the frugal and the tem- 
perate man runs few riſks of being emi- 
nently unhappy; cannot poſſibly be 
completely ſo, and at all events, has 
internal reſources to palliate misfortunes 
that may be unavoidable; ſuch as the 
oppoſite characters, however they may 

'D have 
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have ſhort and tranſient gleams of what 
they .may deem ſuperlative pleaſures, 
can have no pretenſions to. ; 


Diſeaſes, and frequently premature 
death, are the uſual conſequences of 
Intemperance of every kind—The in- 
ſtances, where theſe effects do not 
ſpeedily follow, are rare; but granting 
a conſtitution ſo ſtrongly framed, as to 
bear them unimpaired, for a long ſeries 
of years, yet it is not in humanity to 
exiſt beyond a very limited period, 
What folly then is it, while. we are 
young, not to look forward to that ſtate, 
to which every moment brings. us 
nearer, and to conſider what will be 
our reflections, when age approaches, as 
| ſurely approach it will with a quick 
pace; could we in proper colours, paint 
to 


1 


to our imaginations the old debauchee 
worn out by the infirmities his vices 
have brought on him; the villain who 
may have raiſed a princely fortune by 
rapine and diſhoneſty; the ſelfiſh miſer 
who has accumulated wealth by never 
attending to the wants and feelings of 
his fellow creatures, or the infidel who 
ſcoffs at religion, in their dying mo- 
ments, and contraſt them with the 
calm, reſigned and even joyful ſenſa- 
tions, a good man, in the true ſenſe 
of the word, then experiences; and one 
would think it morally impoſſible, that 
the utmoſt levity and inconſiderateneſs, 
could permit us not to anticipate the 
miſery of the one, or the happineſs of 
the other! And may God Almighty 
grant his grace to us all, fo to live, that 
when we come to die, we may be 
5 e | ready 


1 
ready to exclaim, © O Grave where 18 


thy victory, O Death where is thy 
ſting!” | 


UNITARIANISM. 
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UNITARIANISM. 


THE doctrine of Unitatianiſm, now 


propagated with much induſtry, and by 
various modes, may be fairly obviated 
by one ſimple argument, without en- 
texing into any metaphyſical reaſonings. 


If you believe the holy ſcriptures to 
be the word of God, (and unleſs that 


be granted, there is an end of the diſ- 
pute, and of all the concluſions that 
can be drawn from thence) we muſt be- 
lieve, God would not, in ſo many parts 


of it, and in ſuch expreſs terms, have 


authorized us to acknowledge the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour, to lead us into 
error, and into an improper worſhip, 
derogatory of his own attributes. 

D 3 That 


1 
That there be expreſſions intimating 
the inferiority of the Son to the Father, 
is not denied they only exalt our ideas 
of the immenſe diſtance, between God 
and ourſelves, when we reflect, that 


our prayers are unable, or unworthy to 
aſcend to him, but through a Redeemer's 


mediatorial interceſſion Here the queſ- 
tion may reſt; nor need we concern 


ourſelves with the idle reaſonings of 
vain men. 


| That we are expreſlly directed to be 
baptized “ in the name of the Father, 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt,” is 
ſufficient authority for us to build our 
Faith on reſpecting the three perſons 
employed in the word Trinity, and we 
have no occaſion to bewilder and diſ- 
tract ourſelves, by endeavouring to ex- 

plain, 
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plain, what exceeds the limits of our 
comprehenſion, the Unity of the God- 
head, but humbly to worſhip as the 
holy Scriptures direct us. The authen- 


ticity therefore of em, is all we have 


to aſcertain; and that being undeniably 
evinced by the authority (as well as by 
their own internal evidence) of men of 
the higheſt human attainments, the beſt 


morals, and moſt conſummate integrity, 
and from documents of the earlieff 


times; we muſt be very preſumptuous, 


as well as very abſurd, to attend to 


the falacious reaſonings of philoſophers, 
under whatever diſguiſe they attack our 
faith, and undermine our religious Prin- 


REWARDS 


The diſciples of Mahomet own, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah promiſed 
by the Law and the Prophets; call him the WORD, the MIND and the 
WISDOM of GOD, and confeſs he had no human father; are they not 
as good Chriſtians as the modern Unitarians: vid. Grotvim, de Ver. 


Lib. 6. Sec. iv. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 
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COMPATIBLE WITH GENEROUS 
FEELINGS. 
THE advocates for the excellence of 
morality, without other motives than its 


own intrinſic beauty and fitneſs, (a doc- 


trine alluring to young and generous 
minds) would thereby inſinuate, that the 
believers of Revelation, inſtigated by 
ſelfiſh hopes of future reward, or ſervile 
fear of future puniſhment, have on 7Zhat 
account, leſs diſintereſted love and vene- 
ration for the Deity—Whereas the con- 
trary is the obvious and fair concluſion ; 
for if to the conſideration of his wonder- 
ful power, and goodneſs in creating 
and preſerving us, and the whole fabric 


of 


5 


of the univerſe, (attributes which all 


but abſolute Atheiſts acknowledge) be 


ſuperadded his benevolent Revelation 
of his will, and with it, by the moſt per- 
fect ſyſtem of morals ever promulged, 
directing our conduct through life, with 
full aſſurance, that our obedience to its 
precepts will be highly pleaſing to, and 
hereafter rewarded by him with eternal 
happineſs, what mind is there but muſt 


be ſenſible of ſuch accumulated obliga- 


tions, and impreſſed with ideas ſuitable 
to ſuch conceptions! 

That a grateful heart will feel itfelf 
indebted in proportion to obligations 
conferred, will not be diſputed—the Be- 
ing who beſtows on me the good things 
of this life oy, which in the regular 
courſe of nature, can be but of ſhort 

continuance, 


„„ 


continuance, and experience convinces 
me, is much chequered with the com- 
mon accidents incident to thoſe who 
enjoy even the beſt of its good things, 
gives me much leſs than he does, who 
gives me all the happineſs I am capable 
of here, with an aſſurance, on my obe- 
dience to his commands, of infinitely 
more hereafter, to all eternity. This 
confideration therefore muſt enhance 
my ideas of his power, goodneſs and 
mercy, and claim a ſuperior degree of 
gratitude than can be felt in the breaſt 
of thoſe who imagine death terminates 
their exiſtence. 


Theſe thoughts ſuggeſted themſelves, 


and I wiſhed to note them down, from 


reflecting, that many in early life are 
captivated by the ſophiſtical writings of 
Lord 
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Lord Shaftſbury, and ſuch moraliſts, the 


futility of which, maturer judgment and 
reaſon may fully evince them. May 
thoſe into whoſe hands I wiſh this paper 
may fall, be as clearly convinced of the 
divine truths of Revelation, as the writer 


of it is! A careful peruſal of the holy _ 


Scriptures without prejudice, with the 


| aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit, and with 


an humble mind, will inevitably be pro 
ductive of a ſound and perfect faith. 


It is poſſible (though not frequent) for 


a man who is an infidel in religious faith, 


to be good and amiable in all the re- 
lative duties of life—this may proceed 
from a proper ſenſe of moral excellence, 
or from what may be deemed, conſtitu- 
tional virtue: would a belief of the di- 
vine revelation of the Chriſtian duties 

| ſuch 
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ſuch as one practices, leſſen their va- 


lue? It muſt ſtamp on them an addi- 
tional worth. 


There never was an inſtance of a 
converſion from infidelity to faith, that 
ever made the convert /eſs morally good; 
on the other hand, how many inſtances 
have occurred to every one converſant 


in the world, where together with their 


infidelity, men have adopted all the de- 
pravities of human nature: the man of 
fine ſentiment and the philoſoper, may 
aſſert, and poſſibly feel, that virtue is its 
own reward—this is but a cold and com- 
fortleſs pride, that the ſucceeding mo- 
ment may put an end to; what addition- 


al and heart-felt ſatisfaction ariſes in his 


mind, who having fortunately had it in 
his power to do an honeſt, or a kind 
and 
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and liberal act, not only gratifies his 


own benevolent feelings, but is alſo 
perſuaded, that he has thereby pleaſed, 
and been obedient to the will of his 
heavenly Father, and as far as in him 
lies, made ſome ſmall return for the in- 
finite bleſſings continually poured down 
on himſelf, and is on that ſcore, better 
entitled to the future rewards, promiſed 
in the goſpel, to thoſe who not only 


obey its precepts, but believe in their 
divine Author. 


LONG 
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LONG LIFE, 


| WHEN AND WHY TO BE DESIRED. 


A wiſe man, whatever may be his 


ſituation, will never be anxious for the 
long duration of life, but for fit and wiſe 
reaſons—ſuch as to make a ſufficient 
proviſion for his family, if he is bleſſed 
with one, .and- if it be, honeſty, in his 
power; to enable him by his precepts 
to inſtruct them in their duty to God 


znd man, and to influence them by his 


own example—In reſpe& to ſelf, the 
great uſe we ſhould make of advanced 
age, ſhould be an habitual contempla- 
tion of the next life, that whenever it 
pleaſes God to admit us in a participa- 
tion of it, we may be better prepared 

FOO | with 
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with minds weaned from the objects 


and pollutions of the world, and edu- 
cated to partake of the joys of Heaven, 
which poſſibly are ſuch, as an impure 
ſoul, though admitted to them, may 
have little reliſh for. 


As years encreaſe and bring With. 


them, in the courſe of nature, infirmities 
and diſappointments, every one have 
more or leſs, their real or imaginary 


ſhare of, we ſhould be particularly care- 
ful, not to ſuffer the laſt ſcenes of our 


mortal exiſtence, to be clouded by pee- 


viſhneſs and imbittered by moroſeneſs: 
morality, and a proper ſenſe of religion, 
are the only remedies for this common 
diſeaſe of advanced age. Old people 
ſhould accuſtom themſelves to make 


every due allowance for the thought- 
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leſſneſs and levities of youth, where 

they do not ariſe from a vicious and de- 
praved mind: a furious cenſor morum 
will do much leſs good, in regulating 
the manners, and forming the morals 
of the young, than a leſs ſevere mo- 
nitor—different modes and faſhions 
ſucceeding to thoſe we have been 
habituated to, where they do not lead 
to any thing immoral, ſhould not be 
the conſtant objects of our ridicule: we 
ſhall never perſuade the riſing genera- 
tion of their folly; and ſhall only raiſe 
their diſguſt, and give them a diſlike to 
our fociety, the beſt chance they have 
of profiting by the wiſdom, ime alone 
has taught us, and which we muſt give 
them time to acquire. This does not 
preclude our pointing out to their ob- 
ſervation the abſurdities or improprie- 
tles 


A 


ties of the day, in a proper manner, 
which will ever have the better effect, 
where it is done with the beſt temper. 


E REVELATION, 
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REVELATION, 
NOT NECESSARY TO BE FULLY 
COMPREHENDED. 


THE moſt determined enemies of 
Revelation, never pretended to prove 
the impoſſibility of it, or to diſprove it 
by abſolute demonſtration—We are, for 
that reaſon, under an indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity, of believing it on the evidence, 
we have for it, even were it 4% than it 
really is, when none can be brought. 
againſt it. Thus we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
evidence, which zs on one fide, from 
only argument and opinion, which are 
offered on the other. 


The excellency of Chriſtianity, as a 
rule of life, fully evinces its divine 
| origin; 


1 


| origin; nor can we doubt, its coming 
from God, when its precepts are ſuch, 
as never entered into the heart of unin- 
ſpired man, in his moſt exalted ſtate of 
reaſon, to dictate—There are delivered 
down to us in the holy Scriptures, ſuch 
doctrines and ſuch precepts, in the 
_ cleareſt terms, as the moſt illiterate can 
underſtand ; that there are parts the 
wiſeſt cannot clearly comprehend, are 
ſtrong arguments of their divine Author. 
They were permitted to exerciſe our 
talents, and to evince our faith: we are 
expreſſly aſſured, the very angels in 
Heaven do not yet fully ſec into all the 
diſpenſations of the Almighty What 
then muſt our preſumption merit, who 
demand explicit proofs to clear up 
every doubt. At the ſame time we 
may be perſuaded, that far from con- 
$8 ting 


abilities permit, the divine Author of 
our Being is pleaſed with our ſearch | 


well-diſpoſed to believe, and defirous 


Ws. 


fining our enquiries as far as our finite 


after his Nature, Attributes and Reve- 
lations, when we bring to it, a mind 


of inveſtigating the truths of Chriſtianity, 
and habits of living conformable to its 


holy Doctrines. 


The imperfect knowledge we have, 
is amply ſufficient to influence our con- 
duct; and faith built on it, which the 
Scriptures emphatically term, a /ively 
faith, may entitle us, through the good- 
neſs of God, to rewards ſuperior to what 
an higher degree of evidence, may have 
any right to expect, as our Saviour ſays, 
« Blefſed are thoſe, who do not ſee, 
and yet believe.” 


EDUCATION, 


See Grotius de Ver, Lib. 2. ad fin. voluit enim deus id quod credi 
a nobis vellit, &c. 5 ” 
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FOR THE NEXT LIFE; 


THE Pagan * poets feign, and the 
philoſophy of * Plato teaches, that the 
ſame paſſions and inclinations attend 

_ departed ſpirits, in their Elyſian abodes, 
which animated them while on earth— 
An opinion worthy the conſideration of 
more enlightened times: for while we 
are taught, that this life is only a ſtate 
of probation for a future one, it can, 
poffibly, only be ſv to ſuch, as train, or 

; 5 as 


© Que gratia Curriim 
Armorumq. fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur, tellure repoſtos, 
| | Vir. &. 
x See his Gorgias. 
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as it were educate their minds to par- 
ticipate of ſuch enjoyments, as they may 
be there ſuppoſed to meet with. 


A ſoul totally devoted to the amuſe- 
ments and occupations of this world, 


may perhaps feel but little reliſh for 


thoſe of the next; I ſay totally, for our 
Saviour, no where forbids a moderate 
uſe of even worldly pleaſures. We 
ſhould not preſume to limit, the mercies 
and goodneſs of our Creator, but it is 
difficult to 3 s the miſer, the 

malevolent, 


B Socrates entertained an Idea of the purification of the mind, as a 
preparatury Education for future happineis. Vid. Plato, Phoed. Sec, 
11, P. 180, et paſſim. Ed. Forſter. 


Non enim omnibus (ſays Cicero) illi ſapientes arbitrati ſunt, eundem 
curſum in celum Patere: Nam vitiis et Sceleribus contaminatos de- 
premi in Tenebris, atq. In cæno jacere docuerunt; caſtos autem animos, 
puros, int*gros, incorruptos bonis etiam Studiis atq. artibus expolitos 
Jeni quodam ac facili lapſu, id eſt, ad naturam ſui ſimilem, pervolare 
C1c, Fragm-«-Scripture confirms the idea, 
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malevolent, the over - ambitious, the 
proud, the cruel, the revengeful, the 
vain, the glutton, the drunkard, or 
the wretch addicted to intemperate 


luſts of any kind, can, even when, di- 


veſted of mortality, taſte pleaſures, 
wholly incompatible, with ſuch de— 
praved modes of thinking and acting. 


Though we do not know, what the 
Joys of the next life may e, we may be 
confident what they are not; that they 
are not congenial to the paſſions and 


appetites here enumerated; and that a 


ſpirit fully poſſeſſed by them, can find 


but ill entertainment, where ſuch pro- 
penſities can have no place: the queſ- 
tion then naturally is, what is the beſt 
education, to fit us for future happt- 
neſs? The anſwer is too obvious to 
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need pointing out. Revelation lays a 
great ſtreſs on an univerſal philan- 
thropy; that kind of charity, the Goſ- 


pel, and St. Paul (1 Cor. chap. 13), ſo 


finely deſcribe. We may alſo preſume, 
that gratitude to, praiſe and adoration 


of, the ſupreme Being, may there con- 


ſtitute a portion of our felicity. The 
higher we can, devoid of enthuſiaſm, 


raiſe our minds, to theſe acts of devo- 


tion, while on earth, the more adapted 
may be our capacities for them, when 
we ſhall know ſo much more of the 
Author of all things, than we can here 


_ attain: it is poſſible, as the deſire of 


knowledge is naturally implanted in 


our minds, which even the moſt en- 


lightened can acquire in a very limit- 
ed degree, while encumbered with 


body; that a more full comprehenſion 
= 


8 


1 


of all the wonderful operations of na- 
ture and grace, now concealed from 


our view, may then make a part of that 


happineſs, which eye hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard—this idea ſhould ſuggeſt to 
us, to train, our minds, as far as we 


are capable, to enjoy ſuch a participa- 


tion of ſcience. 


Another nies: of our pleaſures here- 


after may be an aſſociation with thoſe 


we have moſt loved, or eſteemed in this 
life: this conſideration ſhould influence 
us in forming our conneCtions with the 
good and the virtuous, and endeavour- 
ing, by our precepts and example, to 
{ecure an union with thoſe in Heaven, 


who are moſt dear to us on earth, that 


as the poct ſings, 


« When 


q 
| 
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& When ſoon or late we reach the coaſt, 
* Ofer life's rough ocean driven, 
We may rejoice no wand rer loft, 

A family in Heaven.” 


> ConjeQtures, though mere conjec- 
tures, of this kind can never be pro- 
ductive of ill; may do good, though 
liable to error and miſtake ; for after 
all we can ſurmiſe, we are expreſily 
told, 1t hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, what ſtores of hap- 
pineſs await thoſe, who fear God and 


keep his commandments. 
ON 


h Qualis autem ea ſit felicitas, et quomodo comparetur, poſſunt qui- 
dem homines indigare; fed fi quid ejus rei adeo patefactum eft, id pro 
Veriſſimo ae certiſſimo haberi debet. Grot. de Ver. Lib. 1. 
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Ox PRAYER. 


BEFORE we preſume to pray, we 
ſhould conſider, what we are about to 
do; that we are going to addreſs our- 
ſelves to the great Creator, Preſerver 
and Redeemer of the world, in compa- 
riſon of whom, all Kings and poten- 


tates, are infinitely lower, than the 


moſt abject being in the creation, is to 
them: that were we to petition, an 
earthly Prince to forgive us an injury 
committed againſt his laws, or to grant 
us a favor, how careful ſhould we be in 
our demeanor, how cautious in our ex- 
preſſions, how attentive while in his 
preſence! In how different a manney, 
do we generally perform this duty to 
our God? A frequent and ſerious con- 


ſideration 
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ſideration of which ought to influence 
our behaviour in public and private 
prayer, for both of which, we ſhould 
prepare our minds, before we preſume 
to offer them; leſt a duty, mercifully 
enjoined, and by our Saviour himſelf 
taught us, pervert thoſe Bleſſings, we 
Mould otherwiſe obtain, into judgments: 
the latter will be the lot of thoſe, who, 
in the performance of this duty, heed- 
leſſly zake God's name in va; the former, 
with the affiſtance of his holy ſpirit, 
which if we aſk faithfully, we ſhall ob- 
tain effectually, will be the reward, if 
not in this world, certainly in the next, 
of petitions preſented to the throne of 
Grace under a due ſenſe of their high 
importance. 


e 


The neceſſity of frequent prayer, be⸗ 
ſides being enjoined in Scripture, 1s 
hence obvious; that it is morally im- 
poſſible, however we may be ſurpriſed 
into fin, to continue in it, when we are 
uniformly attentive to this our bounden 
duty“ Let the words of our mouths, 
and the meditations of our hearts, be 


always acceptable in thy ſight, O Lord 
our ſtrength and our redeemer.“ 
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ON SUDDEN DEATH. 


THE univerſal aſſent of the beſt and 
wiſeſt of mankind, determining that 
this life is only a ſtate of preparation 
for the next, ſhould induce us never to 
let a day paſs, without conſidering, that 
it may be our laſt—an habit of ſo ac- 
cuſtoming ourſelves; to meditate on 
death, will lead to an eaſy and even 
chearful reception of that King of ter- 
rors, whenever it approaches: we ſhould 
frequently aſk ourſelves this queſtion, 
(and the daily caſualties we perpetually 
know or hear of, ſufficiently authorize 
us) what our own thoughts would have 
been, were we tus ſuddenly called into 
the pteſence of God —We muſt think 
we could then but imperfectly implore 

7 pardon 


3 


pardon for our crimes, when no oppor- 
tunity can be afforded, of aſcertaining 


our real amendment, and of evincing, 


that our repentance does not ariſe from 
the exigence of the moment: it is very 
poſſible too, that time, or ability even 
for ſo an imperfect an attempt of recon 
ciliation with. God or with our fellow 
creatures, may not be afforded us; and 
our faculties may be inſtantly /o im- 


paired, that no ſenſe of our condition 


may remain ; but we may awake from a 
fit, a fatal accident, or the delirium of 
a fever, beyond the limits of this life; 
or that our reaſoning powers may be fo 
debilitated, as to render our beſt en- 
deavours very inadequate to our wiſhes; 
and we may be under the neceſſity of 
leaving the ſtate of our ſouls in the ſame 
circumſtances, in which illneſs may at- 
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tack, or death arreſt us. This we may 
be moſt aſſured of, that an habitual diſ- 
poſition of mind, void of offence, as far 
as human infirmity admits, to God and 
man, conſtitutes the only ſolid and real 
happineſs of this life, and ſecures a joy- 
ful paſſage to the next; both of which, 
that thoſe for whoſe conſideration I 
write "this paper, may attain, is the con- 
ſtant and ardent prayer of their moſt 
affeftionate parent. 


1 


1 


ras tA Io 


ON THE STUDY OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMONG the ſources of uſeful and 


entertaining amuſement, natural hiſ- 


tory, and that branch of it, chemiſtry, 
| ſtand foremoſt: a perſon, moderately 
acquainted, with the former, cannot ſee 


any production, of the animal, vegeta- 
ble or mineral world, without making 
obſervations on its ſeveral properties, 
diſtinctions, beauty and fitneſs for the 


uſes allotted to it by Providence; and 
an inſight into the operations of the lat- 
ter, lets us into ſome of the moſt hidden 


ſecrets of nature, which is found to per- 
form all its various functions, according 
to eſtabliſhed rules, developed in an 

F high 
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high degree, though perhaps ſtill very 
imperfectly, by the experiments and 
ingenuity of man; for in this ſcience, 
and indeed in all others, though much 
has been diſcovered, ſtill much remains 
to be yet explored, and every day adds 
to the general ſtock of knowledge; ſo 


wonderful and unbounded are the pro- | 


ductions of infinite wiſdom ! 


Every branch of natural philoſophy 
preſents many new and different objeCts 
of 'delight, and entertainment, and all 
tend to one and the ſame point, the 
Glory of God, who in wiſdom hath or- 
dained them all. 


Who can conſider the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, the flux and reflux of 
the ſea, the mechaniſm of the human 
| frame 
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frame, and all the aſtoniſhing phœno- 


mena of the univerſe, without bowing 


down in humble adoration to that Be- 


ing, who has created all things for our 


uſe, and moſt devoutly praying, we 
may never be ſo ungrateful, as to miſ- 


apply them; and conſidering our finite 


faculties, earneſtly wiſhing for that hap- 
py conſummation, when, unincumbered 
with the corporeal ſubſtance, which 


now retards our attainments, we ſhall 
fee, as we are ſeen, and know, as we 


are known. 


It has pleaſed God, for reaſons, no 


doubt wiſe ones, to make a great diſ. 
tinction in the abilities of mankind in 
the purſuit of knowledge, which even 


education, and the utmoſt diligence, 


though that will go a great way, cannot 


F2 obviate 
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obviate—happy are thoſe, who bleſſed 
with quick intuitive parts, make a pro- 
per uſe of them ; but not leſs happy are 
they, whoſe progreſs, though ſlower, 


yet do not, on that account, ſlacken 


their endeavours—The race is not al- 
ways to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
ſtrong; the time may come, when the 
conteſt may be more equal This we 
may be aſſured of, that we are apply- 
ing our talents well, whatever they may 
be, when we are exploring the works 
of the Creation, and by ſuch a ſearch, 
raiſing in our minds, more ſublime, 
and more exalted ideas of the Creator. 


THE 
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THE USE OF FREQUENTLY THINKING 
OF, AND CONVERSING ON 


DEATH. 


THE uneaſineſs ſome very good peo- 
ple ſeem to feel when death is ſuggeſted 
as a topic of converſation, ſhould by all 
means be obviated by religion, and by 
reaſon; there is nothing we ſhould more 
ſtudiouſly endeavour, to familiarize to 
our thoughts, than that goal, to which 
we are every moment haſtening—young 
people eſpecially, cannot be too fre- 
quently reminded of it; nor need we 
fear it will give them either a melan- 
choly, or an enthuſiaſtic caſt of think- 


ing. At will aſſuredly have the contrary 


effect; as it will conduce, more than 
F 3 any 


4 


any other conſideration, to perſuade 


them to a proper performance of their 
duty, when they are early impreſſed 


with an habitual conviction, they muſt 


inevitably, and may in a very few years, 
or perhaps in a very few hours, quit 
this world for ever. | 


Why then ſhould we make ſuch a 


bugbear of this firſt of human conſola- 


tions? If our life be an happy one, if 
we have health, fortune and friends, 
and are taught to dread, or even to ſtart 
at the approach of this King: of terrors, 
every moment ſpent in happineſs and in 
proſperity, will be alloyed by the con- 
ſideration, that theſe our halcyon days, 
muſt ſoon terminate; that the tide of 


pleaſure is ebbing faſt, when our health 


will decline, onr friends drop off, and 
our 


Lil 


n 


our fortune be no longer able to renew 
the one, or to * the other. 


Are we deſtined to ſtruggle through 


the difficulties of this world, and our 
paths be ſtrewed with diſeaſe, diſap- 


pointments, and all the various calami- 
ties, incident to a large proportion of 
mankind ; ſurely then we muſt confeſs, 
a conviction that theſe misfortunes will 


ſoon come to a period, muſt enable us 
to bear them with a chearful acquieſ- 


cence in the will of Providence, and 


aſſuage the bed of ſickneſs and of po- 


verty. 


In theſe reflections I would ſuppoſe, 


both the fortunate and unfortunate, to 


conceive themſelves /o living, as not, 


from a due ſenſe of religion, to appre- 
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hend puniſhment in a future ſtate; but 


the one ſhould be taught to conſider 
death, as the inlet to greater happineſs 
than this life can poſſibly produce; and 


the other, that it will be a ſure relief 


from all their miſeries and all their af- 
flictions. 


They who are ſo unhappy as to ſup- 
poſe their conduct here, may render 
them liable to puniſhment hereafter, 


are in a more particular manner to be 


awakened to the uncertainty of their 
exiſtence. No conſideration can more 
powerfully operate towards their a- 


mendment: of all people therefore, they 
ſhould make death and its conſequences, 
the frequent ſubject of their thoughts, 


that what the good man looks up to 
with 


e 
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with joy and ſatisfaction, may ceaſe to | 
be to them, an object of terror and diſ- 
may. | 
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ACQUAINT YOURSELF WITH 
GRIEF. 


IT is commonly and truly ſaid, that 


one half of the world knows not how 


the other half lives; let it be in ſome 
meaſure our inquiry: nothing will more 
ſoften and humanize the ſoul, than per- 


ſonal attention to the wants of others; 


not merely relieving them by our diſ- 
tant charity, which though a duty and 


a commendable virtue, we may do from 


vanity, or becauſe we abound, and can, 


without inconveniencing ourſelves, ſpare 


it: we ſhould viſit the fatherleſs and the 
widow; the bed of ſickneſs and of po- 
verty ; view the poor labourer languiſh- 

a "IM ing 
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ing with diſeaſe, and ſurrounded by a 
naked and halt-ſtarved offspring. 


Scenes of this kind impreſs the ſoul 
with ſtrong emotions of tenderneſs and 
compaſſion, and with an earneſt deſire 
to alleviate ſuch complicated diſtreſs; 
and if we can contribute to its relief, it 
is impoſſible for an human mind to feel 
a ſenſation ſuperior to what is expe- 
rienced on ſuch occaſions. 


The conſolation that an attention 
of this kind, gives to a miſerable 
object is very conſiderable, when they 
find themſelves not totally ſlighted and 
neglected by their more proſperous fel- 
low creatures—ſuch ſcenes of diſtreſs 
frequently contemplated, will become 
powetub motives to prevail on us to 

limit 
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limit many uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
expences; and whoever beſtows the 
money, they would otherwiſe lay out 
in needleſs ornaments or frivolous a- 
muſements, to reſcue an induſtrious 
family, from cold, hunger and naked- 
neſs, will contribute more to their on 
immediate happineſs, than can be pur- 
| chaſed by the gayeſt trappings, or the 
| moſt joyous diverſions. | 


1 Add to this conſideration, that we 
1 are doing, what our duty to God ind iſ- 
| penſably requires, and all other argu- 
ments are unneceſſary, for to hat, as 
our firſt object, we muſt ever look up, 
in every fituation, and on every occa- 
ſion. 4: 
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ON READING THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


A common opinion prevails, taken 
up without due conſideration, and a- 
dopted even by many, who have a 
diſpoſition for ſtudy, and love moral 
improvement, that the holy Scriptures, 
and religious books, are to be read only 
one day in the ſeven; and well truly it 
is, when hat day is ſo employed; but 
let us not abide by an ill founded no- 
tion, | 


It ſhould be our daily habit, to read 

a portion of the ſacred writings; and a 
frequent peruſal, of the works of our 
ableſt divines, will throw ſuch lights 
upon 


(> 3 


upon them, and impreſs us with ſuch a 
lively ſenſe of their intrinſic excellence, 
and of our duty to God and man, ſo 
clearly and in many inſtances, in ſo 
_ captivating a manner, that one may 
venture to aſſert, not any authors on 
other ſubjects, will equally conduce to 
render a man, not only a better Chriſ- 
tian, but even a more accompliſhed 
gentleman; by pointing out the rela- 
tive duties (the eſſence of good breed- 
ing) we owe to each other, and en- 
forcing the fulfilling them, with manly 
eloquence, and in elegant language. 


The word Sermon prejudices us 
againſt the profit, and entertainment, 
| reading 

i Cum tota Philoſophia, mi Cicero, frugifera et fructuoſa, nec Ss 
pars ejus inculta ac deſerta fit, tum. nullus feracior in ea Locus, nec 


uberior, quam de Officiis, a quibus conſtanter honeſteq. viyendi præ- 
cepta ducerentur. Cic. de Offi, L. 3, ſec, 2. | 


( 99 ) 

reading good ones cannot fail to afford; 
becauſe, we are ſometimes diſguſted 
with the ill-conceived, or 1l]-delivered 
ones, we may happen to meet with: 
a good collection of ſuch diſcourſes, 
would form our taſte as well as our 
morals, much ſuperior to the traſh often 
recommended to our attention. An 
Atterbury, a Sherlock, a Secker, a 
Blair, with many others of an earlier or 
later date, ſhould have a conſpicuous 
place in the library of every young man 
and young woman, even in the faſhion- 
able world; and no ſmall advantage 
both to themſelves and to the world 
would enſue from their ſtudy of them. 


Young minds are ſuſceptible of early 
* impreſſions, and if their firſt thoughts 


were 


K poctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectiq. cultus pectora roborant; 
Vtcunque, &c. i Hor. Or. 4. 4+ 33. 
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were properly directed, which poſſibly 
ſuch writings may effect, being ſhort 


and eaſier comprehended and retained, 
than more formal religious or philoſo- 
phical treatiſes, there might be fewer 


inſtances of erroneous conduct, through 
more advanced life. | 


Let not the idle notion prevail, of 


fearing to make young people 700 religi- 


ous; for one inſtance of the exceſs of it, 
there are thouſands who run into the 
oppoſite extreme; and we may venture 
to aſſert, few ever became enthuſiaſts, 
who were brought 'up regularly pious, 
being leſs liable to the ſudden impulſes 
of the paſſions of every kind. 


An eſſential part of true Religion, 
conſiſts in chearfulneſs, humanity and 
good 


0 


humour; let theſe virtues appear in 
our commerce with the world, and they 
will baniſh gloomineſs, the parent both 
of ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm. 
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ON TAKING 
GO-D's NAME IN VAIN. 


OF all the fins, the frailties and in- 
firmities of mankind are prone to lead 
them into, there are none leſs excuſable, 
as having leſs temptation, than that 
heinous one, of taking God's name in 
vain, not only in the higheſt act of wil- 
ful perjury, but the lower degree of 
profane ſwearing and curſing; and that 
moſt abſurd one, of an irreverent uſe of 
it on every trivial occaſion. 


The evils reſulting from the firſt, are 
deſtructive of all civil government ; 
commit our lives, our characters and 
our fortunes to the depredations of the 

| moſt 
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moſt abandoned of the human ſpecies; 
ſubvert all order in ſociety, render laws 
of no reſpect ; weaken every degree of 
credit, and would ſoon overturn the 
beſt regulated ſyſtem of human juriſ- 
prudence: theſe are evils of a public 


nature, which every community is 


bound to guard againſt with the ut- 
moſt attention, or it will ſoon fall into 
anarchy and confuſion, 


The other kinds reſpect ourſelves as 
individuals; and the firſt conſideration 
ſhould be, that whenever we are guilty 
of uſing the name of God 7rreverently, 
we are breaking a commandment, that 
abſolutely and expreſſly forbids it; 
which ſhould, if we conſidered, be ſuf. 
ficient of itſelf to prevent the act; 
but viewing this cuſtom in a ſubordi- 

G 2 nate 
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nate light, what can induce us to ſuch 


a breach of ; decency and good man- 


ners? 


Every humane mind revolts at an im- 


precation, even when beſtowed, as it 


frequently is, on the inanimate or brute 
creation: it then becomes ridiculous 
and abſurd when on human beings, 
were it poſſible to take effect, the idea is 


too ſhocking to dwell on; and were we to 


reflect, that it muſt inevitably recoil on 


ourſelves, it is next to an impoſſibility, 


that the utmoſt heedleſſneſs, could per- 
mit ſo ſad a practice. 


Was ever ſuperior credit given to one 
habituated to call God to witneſs his 
veracity on flight occaſions? We may 
ſafely aver the contrary; and without 

impeachment 


„ 


impeachment of our charity, be ſuſpi- 


cious, that the man who can be fla- 


grantly guilty of profaning the name of 


his Maker, may be leſs ſcrupulous of 
infringing all his other laws. 


In the company of our ſuperiors, it 
is an inſult, and a defect of good breed- 


ing; in that of our equals or inferiors, 


it is ſetting an horrid example, in pro- 


portion, as they may look up to, and 


imitate us. The weakeſt of all induce- 
ments, and what argues a total want of 
ſenſe, as well as ſenſibility, is the idle 
notion, that an oath adorns our conver- 


ſation—did it ever appear fo in the 
mouth of a drayman or a porter? We 


can be. ſhocked when we hear their 
blaſphemous expreſſions, and at the 
G3 ſame 
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ſame time fancy they ſet off our own 


rhetoric to advantage; what folly and 
abſurdity ! 


Very conſiderate, and even conſcien- 
tious people in many reſpects, are but 
too apt to mention the name of God ir- 


reverently, in exclamations that have no 


meaning, nor meant to have any—were 
they to reflect, that they never do this, 


but they commit a fin, which they are 
_ aſſured by holy writ, they ſhall one day 


be called upon to anſwer for, they 
would ſurely break themſelves, of ſo 
ſenſeleſs, ſo ungratifying an habit, and 
earneſtly pray to God, to Keep the door 
of their lips. 
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SELF-REVERENCE. 


THE famous Greek Apothegm, of 
reverencing oneſelf above all other con- 
ſiderations, is one of the beſt pieces of 
advice, the moral wiſdom of the an- 
cients has delivered down to mankind 


—ſtrictly adhered to, it would effectu- 


ally guard us from every improper act, 


every improper word, every improper 


thought. 


Whatever be our fituation in life, 440 
poſſeſs a certain degree of conſequence, 
which we may, without the imputation 
of vanity or pride, aſſume, as a barrier 
againſt every deviation from rectitude 
of conduct; the higher we rank in ſo- 


G 4 ciety, 
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ciety. the more incumbent it is, to ſup- 
port that rank with true dignity. 


In the lower claſſes, this ſelf-reſpect 
is limited within the narrower bounds 
of honeſty, ſobriety, humanity and in- 
duſtry; but branches out into various 
combinations from the Peaſant to the 

Prince; it would teach the labourer 
and the ſervant, that they owe 70 them- 
ſelues, as well as to their maſters and 
employers, a punctual and faithful diſ- 

charge of their duty, beyond what is 
commonly performed—the tradeſman, 
a fair mode of dealing, without taking 
advantage of the inexperience or the 
ignorance of their cuſtomers—the gen- 
tleman a ſtrict adherence to every prin- 
ciple of honour, where honour alone can 
bind, not only towards their equals, 
but 
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but more particularly towards their de- 
pendants and inferiors, who may want 
power or courage to oppoſe oppreſſion, 
and contend againſt ſuperior rank or 
wealth. 


This ſelf- reſpect would be, (next to 
religion, the duties of which include it, 
and ſuperſede all other arguments) an 
effectual guard againſt that moſt deteſ- 
table, becauſe meaneſt of all vices, ly- 
ing, the bare ſuſpicion of which, no 
man who values his reputation, as a 
gentleman. can ſubmit to- and were it 
Þ2fſible to vindicate ſo ſhocking and 
wicked a procedure, the very imputa- 
tion of it would be ſome excuſe, as it 
often has been, for ſecking perſonal ſa- 
tisfaction. 


But 


„„ 

But there is a kind of ſelf- reverence 
ſtill more neceſſary, becauſe a failure 
| | in it, with every equally evil tendency 
j of a more open breach of truth, baſely 

ſhelters itſelf in diſguiſe—I mean that 
kind of prevarication of low, mean and 
| ignoble minds: the man who reverences 
ty himſelf, will never be guilty of either © 
| the one, or the' other ; and will rather 
} | forego every advantage, than wound 
| his own feelings, though it be highly 
poſſible, he may ever eſcape detec- 
tion. 
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| | Self-approbation and ſelf-condemna- 
i tion are the two great ſources of human 
= happineſs, or miſery : the one cannot 
| be attained, nor the other avoided, 

without a ſtrict attention to our own 
private feelings; for by whatever plau- 
fible. 
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ſible appearances, we may impoſe on- 
the world, we cannot impoſe on our- 
ſelves. 


If to theſe conſiderations we add the 
ſenſe of our duty to that Being, whom 
we cannot deceive, we ſhall never for a 
moment loſe ſight of this excellent 
maxim; but ſteadily obſerve it, as the 
palladium of our virtue, and of all that 
can exalt us, in our own eſteem, with- 
out which the applauſes of the world, 
will be empty and galling ſounds, from 
a conſciouſneſs of our not deſerving 
them. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


| Sed vereor ne cul de te, plus quam fibi credas. Hor. Ep. 1, 16. 19, 


Egregium cum me vicinia dicat, AT 
Non credam? Perf. Sat. 4, 46. et vid. Cic. Offic 2, xib 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY is juſtly eſteemed a 
moſt uſeful and entertaining ſtudy for 
young people—when they are acquaint- 
ed with the general ancient and modern 
hiſtory of a country, the lives of the in- 
dividuals of it, whether eminent for 
their virtues or their defects, are parti- 


cularly wortn attending to; as beſides 


exhibiting a more minute detail of the 
times in which they lived, and of the 
tranſactions in which they were en- 
gaged, cither as ſtateſmen, warriors, 
or moraliſts, afford the beſt leſſons for 


Imitation, or diſapprobation, ſo far as 


they may be placed in ſimilar ſituations; 
but more eſſentially ſo, when we trace 
the characters of our own country, and 
_ nearer 
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nearer our own times, and ſuch as our- 
ſelves may be ſuppoſed, poſſibly to be 
called forth to act on the ſame ſtage of 
the world—lIt is there we ſhould learn 
to diſcriminate, as accurately as we are 
able, the good and bad qualities that 
have raiſed ſome to fame and to honor, 
or conſigned others to infamy and diſ- 
grace: the ſtudies and the objects they 
have purſued, that have enlarged their 
minds, or contracted their ideas; the 
good they have done, and the evil they 
have avoided; the reputation they have 
acquired or the diſeſteem they have 
merited ; and above all, as it is pro- 
verbially ſaid of all, that none are hap- 
Py, that is, ſecure of happineſs before 
their death, how they have paſſed the 
laſt ſcenes of their mortal pilgrimage: 

wo 
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= Jet an Addiſon be contemplated, as 
exemplifying how a Chriſtian can die; 
and a Wharton lamenting, that his 
principles, his profuſion, and his cruel- 


ty, corrupted his Friend, ruined his 
Child, and murdered his Wite. 


Numberleſs are the inſtances in the 
annals of particular perſons, in which 
may be pointed out, the very different 
fenſations the religious and the moral 
man, from the monarch to the humbleſt 
cottager, experiences in this laſt of hu- 
man trials—of the ſerene peace, and 
comfortable hopes, of the good and the 
virtuous; and the horrors and confuſion 
ef the profligate and the viciouy; and 
much indeed are the advantages to be 
gained from contemplating ſuch exam- 
ples. 


At 


Py 


Mm jonnſon. 
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At that ſeaſon, the maſk which per- 

s haps was worn for many preceding 
years and concealed them from the 
world, poſſibly, in ſome degree, even 
from themſelves, drops off, and the man 
appears in his true light: ambition, 
avarice, ſenſuality, the pride of philo- 
ſophy, and all the train of worldly 
follies and vanities, then ceaſe to have 
any charms; and nothing can adminiſ- 
ter true conſolation, but a ſenſe of 

having done our duty, as far as human 

frailty permits, to God and man; and 

a confident reliance on the mediation 

of our Redeemer for the pardon of our 

ſins: may ſuch be the happy end of 

all! 9 
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TRE FAITH or INFIDELITY. 


WHATEVER high pretenſions to 
free-thinking, Infidels make, credulity is 
their weak part; and it may be evinced, 
that from 'the loweſt rank of ſceptics, 
who glean up the hackneyed con- 
ceptions of their philoſophical guides, 
to the moſt abſolute and determined 
Atheiſt, they are credulous in proportion 
to their incredulity rather than impute 
the formation of the world to an Al- 

mighty power, they will, which is much 
more hard of belief, deem it a fortuit- 
ous jumble- of atoms, and its regular 
government, a work of chance: rather 
than believe the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
Creation, they will credit the fabulous 
chronology 
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chronology of the Chineſe, which even 


they themſelves do not believe; the 
confuſed dynaſties of Manetho, the coſ- 
mogony of Sanchoniatho, and the re- 
cords ſaid to have been inſcribed on the 
pillars of Hermes, though they pretend 
not even to determine exactly, when, or 
where they exiſted. 


4 Of the two great fathers of infidelity, 
Celſus believed brutes to be magicians; 
and Porphery had implicit faith in wiz- 


ards, and necromancers, with many 


more fantaſtic, and improbable fictions 
—rather than give any countenance to 
the Scripture hiſtory of the deluge, they 
will account for the collection of ſhells 
and other marine ſubſtances found in 


Places far remote from the ſea, as hay- 


ing been conveyed thither by birds, or 
H formed 
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formed by any other equally improba- 
ble means: rather than believe the pre- 
dictions of prophecy, they will ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe predictions induced their ſub- 
ſequent completion—what folly! By a 
ſtretch of faith beyond all conception, 
they will impute all the operations of 
nature to ſecond cauſes, and diſbelieve 
a firſt—they will, in a word, cordially 
believe any ſuggeſtion of any writer, 
how improbable ſoever, ſo that it does 
but oppoſe, what they are intereſted to 
oppofe, a Scripture Revelation—when 
we compare the abſurd faith of ſuch 
 -fanch believers, with the rational faith 
of a Chriſtian, can we for a moment 
balance which to prefer . 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 


WITHOUT entering into a philoſo- 
phical diſcuſſion of the queſtion, we 
may preſume, conſciouſneſs in a future 
ſtate, of the part we have acted in the 
preſent, to be a principle we ſhall then 
be poſſeſſed of ; as may be infered from 
Scripture, and ſupported by reaſon.— 
Without it, we cannot in juſtice be 
called to an account for our actions, 


were no traces of them to remain in our 


memories; conſequently there could 
not. be, as we are aſſured there will, at 
the Day of Judgment, a trial, the very 
term of which implies, an opportunity, 


and a poſhbility of clearing ourſelves 


from what we ſtand accuſed of—in 
what manner this trial will be con- 


H 2 ducted, 
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ducted, or how far we may be admit- 
ted, to palliate or defend our conduct, 
is not for us to aim at diſcovering, be- 
cauſe not revealed; and nothing leſs 
. than a Revelation can explain it. It 
may be of uſe, in the mean time, to be 
perſuaded, that it behoves us not to be 
i leſs careful of our own conduct, than 
how far our precepts or example may 
i influence others, who may perhaps, 
= have it in their power to impute many 
of heir failings to our charge; and it 
truly ſeems an equal, if not an higher 
crime, to incite others to ſin, than even 
to commit 1t ourſelves, as ſpreading the 
evil more diffufively, and without any 
temptation to palliate the offence. 
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| 0 It ſeems probable too, that this prin- 
| / ciple of conſciouſneſs, may be then 
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1 
afforded us, in a much higher degree, 
than we have now capacity to attain; 
for we ſcarcely, in this vale of fleſh, re- 
collect with any degree of accuracy, 


the tranſactions of the preceding year, 
or even day; much leſs of a long ſerics 


of paſt time—let this be thought of at 


an early period, before accumulated 
guilt terrifies us with the reflection, 
how much of it we have forgotten, but 
will be brought back to our remem- 
brance. 


As this ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs ne- 
ceſſarily implies a perſonal knowledge 
of thoſe hereafter, with whom we have 


been connected here, it is incumbent 
on us to reflect, how we ſhall meet 


fuch as we have defrauded, ſlandered 


or any other way injured; and it may 
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| be one reaſon for that more than com- 
monly enforced - precept, both in the 
1 Goſpel, and in the other writings- of 
| the Apoſtles, that royal law, of univer- 
fal charity and benevolence; for if we 
feel it not in a conſiderable degree on 
Earth, we ſhall be very incapable of 
enjoying it in Heaven. 


Suppoſing this idea well founded, 
and it may not be eaſy to diſprove it, 
it ſuggeſts to us, in plain and perſuaſive. 
language, the advantage of forming 
ſuch connections in this world, as may 
add to our happineſs in the next; and 
that can only be, by aſſociating with 
the good and the virtuous—ſuch aſſo- 
clations give us a foretaſte of Heaven, 

and 


n © præclarum diem, cum ad illud divinum animorum concilium 
c#tumq. proficiſcor cumque ex hac turbà et colluvione diſcedam---ad 
Catonem meum, &c. Thus Cicero makes Cato ſolace his declining 
vears; and thus ſacred hiſtory makes David cry out, when he knew 
his ſon was dead, he will not return to me, but I ſhall go to him,” 
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and prepare us to enjoy the community 
of the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect 
may ſuch my dear children be our pur- 
ſuits, and fuch the bleſſed and happy 
conſummation of them 
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HABITS. 


WE pay too little attention to habits, 
and are not aware of what importance 
they are in regulating our conduct. — 
Man is proverbially, and with much 


truth ſaid, to be a bundle of habits; 


and we are in almoſt every inſtance go- 
verned by them, without being aware 
of their all-powerful influence through 


the whole progreſs of our lives—habits 


of religion and of impiety ; of intem- 


perance and of ſobriety ; of indolence 


and of induſtry ; of charity and of obdu- 
racy ; of liberality and of miſery ; of 
humanity and of cruelty ; of civility and 
of rudeneſs; in a word, every virtue and 
good quality, and every oppoſite vice 
and deformity of character, are all in 

| al 
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an high meaſure governed by the habits 
we form, either of the one or of the 
other: they become a ſecond nature, 
and are familiarized by uſe. The dif- 
ficulties and obſtructions in the practice 
of virtuous or of vicious purſuits, loſe 


or gain ſtrength by habit; the deformity 


of vice 1s no more perceived, and vir- 


tuous propenſities acquire additional 
force by reiterated acts if we conſider 
the univerſal power of habits, we ſhall 
attribute to them, either as active or 
paſſive, almoſt every thing we do in 
common life when we, for inſtance, 
read, or hear a language ſpoken, what 
is jt makes us, intuitively, as it were, 
aſſign ſuch and ſuch meanings to ſuck 
and ſuch characters, or ſounds, but the 
habits we are in of hearing the one, 


and ſeeing the other? And thus we 
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may reaſon- in numberleſs inſtanc es 
thus it is a conſideration worthy of our 
moſt ſerious attention to guard a gainſt 
any habitual indulgence that may be 
fatal to our beſt intereſts here, and our 
eternal happineſs hereafter. Whoever 
would ſee this ſubject treated in a man- 


Butler's Analogy, part 1, chap. 5. to 
the end of that chapter, on the ſtate of 
moral diſcipline. , 
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EARLY EDUCATION. 


THE early ſcenes of life, are ſome of 
the moſt important, though not com- 
monly attended to, as of ſuch high con- 

ſequence: happy are they, the dawn of 
whoſe opening imaginations is carefully 
watched! | 


The mind has been aptly compared 
to a blank paper on which it is poſſible 
to imprint ſuch characters, as ſhall not 
eaſily be defaced—this at leaſt may be 
depended on, that though the hurry 
and levity of youth may ſomewhat ob- 
literate them for a time, they will yet 
probably recur, when reflection ſhall 
arrive, and judgment come in aid. 


It 
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It is not eaſily conceived but by thoſe 
who have with parental anxiety at- 
tended to the firſt movements of young 


minds, how very ſoon they may be im- 


preſſed with a due ſenſe of right and 
wrong—an -abhorrence of Falſehood, 
ſhould be the firſt duty imprinted, as 
moſt eſſential, and moſt eaſily compre- 


| hended: love of their parents, and of 


thoſe who ſupply their little wants, is 
a paſhon implanted by nature - the love 


of God, and the fear of offending him, 


as their Creator, Preſerver, and Bene- 


factor, is to be inculcated, as ſoon as 


ever they are capable of conceiving any 
thing higher, than the immediate ob- 
jects of their ſenſes—as they advance in 


years, Humanity, general Civility, Hu- 


mility, Modeſty, Charity, Generoſity, 
Induſtry, and openneſs of Temper, with 
i ä à ſtrict 
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a ſtrict and inviolable adherence, to 
Truth in the moſt minute degree, 
ſhould be inceſſantly taught them, both 
by precept and example; and the op- 
polite qualities of ſelfiſhneſs, cruelty, 
low-cunning, pride, obſtinacy and in- 
dolence, checked to the utmoſt of our 
power: ſuch early admonitions, what 
to purſue, and what to avoid, cannot 
fail of producing the beſt future effects, 
any more than the earth will refuſe to 
reward the ſkill and induſtry of the 
huſbandman, who knows, that without 
attention the moſt fertile ſoils will be 
over-run with thorns and weeds. 


There is in culture and education, a 
cloſe analogy between the human, the 
vegetable and the brute creation—if 
the latter are to be invigorated, re- 
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formed and brought to the utmoſt per- 
fection, only to be ſubſervient to our 
immediate accommodation, and then 
to periſh and be no more, how much 
more 1s it incumbent on us to ſuperin- 
tend and regulate the conduct of thoſe, 
who are to exiſt in eternity? And whoſe 
exiſtence will be happy or miſerable, 
in proportion to their conduct through 
life, ſo much of which it is in our 
power, with the bleſling of God to di- 
rett and influence; and we may be 
aſſured of the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpi- 
rit, if we pray for it, to aid our imper- 
fect endeavours. 


As young people grow towards ma- 
turity, a ſtill more attentive care be- 
comes requiſite, when high ſpirits, bad 
examples, the follies of the age, and 
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the paſſions incident to youth, all con- 
tribute to efface the beſt impreſſions 
if they are neglected till this time ar- 
rives, as ſome modern minute philoſo- 


phers adviſe, the chances are ſtill more 


againſt them; though we ſometimes ſee 


natural good diſpoſitions, forcing their 
way through every impediment; and 


the ſons and daughters of the profligate 
and vicious, become eminent for virtues 
their parents never taught them—the 
the examples are rare and the riſk too 
great to run, where the prize to be ob- 


tained by religion and morality, is eter- 


nal happineſs. 


Could young people be convinced, 
that as this life is only a preparative for 
another, ſo their youth is only a prepa- 
ration for their ſubſequent well doing 
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in more advanced age, few arguments 
would be neceſſary to induce them, ſo 


to employ their early time, as to render 


their latter days, ſhould they attain to 
any length, eaſy 'and honorable. A 
number of years conſumed in vice and 
diſſipation, or even in follies, though 
not abſolutely vicious; or in mental 
and bodily indolence or debauchery, 


muſt induce an old age of remorſe, 


vexation, diſeaſe and peeviſhnefs; and 


here a fortune has not been provided, 


generally of poverty and diſtreſs; and 
what is peculiarly galling, of contempt, 
and every ſpecies of diſregard, the world 
is ever ready to beſtow on the worthleſs 
and the undeſerving. 


Let a young perſon look round him, 
and fee in what a different light the 
6 well- 
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well-informed, religious and moral man 
ſpends the evening of his days; the 
older he grows, his virtues become 
more couſpicuous; his friends increaſe, 
his family honor him; and ſliould it 
pleaſe the Almighty in his infinite wil- 
dom, to inflict him with the common 
caſualties and misfortunes of life, he 
bears them with a manly, compoſed 
and chearful mind, looking forward for 
the time, when all his miſeries will be 
relieved, all his griefs aſſuaged, and all 
his tears wiped away, when entering 
into that ſtate of bliſs he firmly be- 


lieves, is prepared for thoſe who fear 
God and keep his commandments. 


FAMILY 


I 


FAMILY LOVE. 


AMONG the means by which, 


under the diſpenſation of Providence, 
families riſe in the world, and by which 
their happineſs is aſſured to them, as 
far as human means extend, concord 
and affection are moſt powerfully effi- 
cacious: they are ſtrong and marked 
indications of a virtuous and good edu- 
cation; excite the regard and eſteem 
of mankind, give mutual ſupport and 
conſolation in the adverſe changes and 
chances of life, and enhance, by par- 
ticipation, all the advantages that may 
accrue. 


The dying father in the fable, who 
taught his ſons how difficult it was to 
e break 
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break a bundle of ſticks, and how caſy 


to ſnap them when ſingle, gives an in- 


ſtructive leſſon, and aptly teaches us, 


that where ſuch an union 1s ſtrongly . 


cemented, the more numerous it 1s, the 
more ſecurity, and the greater bleſſings 
attend it; and we may appeal to expe- 
rience to evince, that thoſe families, 
are, we may unexceptionally ſay, the 
moſt virtuous and the moſt reſpected, 


where ſuch endearing connections moſt 


uniformly ſubſiſt. 


The benefits ariſing from theſe carly 
and intimate bonds, do not apply to 
ourſelves alone, or our immediate off- 
ſpring: we often . ſee them ſpreading, 


from example, through the collateral 


branches, and extending through large 
circles of relatives; than which nothing 
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in this life is more deſirable. Benevo- 
lence is unlimited, and is perhaps when 
exerted in the higheſt poſſible degree 
in large families, the trueſt foretaſte we 


can have of Heaven. 


How often do we ſee, Where one or 
more children, by ſome lucky, or ra- 


ther, as I am always diſpoſed to think, 


from ſome providential circumſtance, 


riſe to a degree of eminence, that en- 


ables them to advance the leſs fortunate; 


and thus a bleſſing is diffuſed over a 
large family, which amply compenſates 


for the ſcanty proviſion that circum- 
ſtance may have primarily occaſioned 


let us not then repine or deſpond, 


that our little property is obliged to be 


minutely divided; but truſt, that under 


the all- bountiful and all- wiſe diſpenſa- 
tions 
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tions of the Almighty, it may be of the 
greateſt advantage. 


Independant fortunes, eſpecially for 
boys, are on no account ſo deſirable, 
as the world generally deems them; the 
evils they lead to are infinite —habits of 
economy and induſtry, eſſential to our 
well doing in every ſituation, are beſt 
learnt in the acquiring of a fortnne; 
and where one is made by our own 
laudable and honeſt purſuits, it is ever 
accompanied with more ſatisfaction and 
real happineſs, than we are likely to ex- 
perience, where our own endeavours 
have not contributed to the acquiſi- 
tion. | 


Females, from the few opportunities 


they have of bettering their lot, except 


13 by 
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by lucky marriages, which young wo- 
men of ſmall fortunes, in theſe days, 


have little proſpect of, are more de- 


pendant than boys; and for that reaſon 
it more behoves them to unite together in 
the ſtricteſt bonds of amity; as their 
little means, when united, will enable 
them to paſs through life, with more 
credit and advantage, than when ſepa- 
rately expended: when ſiſters have been 
educated, and lived together in har- 
mony from earlieſt infancy; know each 
others good qualities, and even foibles, 
as the beſt have foibles, in addition to 
the ties of blood, which whatever ſome 


cold and unfeeling philoſophers ad- 


vance, have a powerful operation, it 


lies wonderfully within themſelves to 
contribute to their mutual happineſs; 
and ſuch a natural friendſhip and ſo- 

ciety, 
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ciety, is the beſt ſuccedaneum for the 
difficiencies of the good things of this 
world. Theſe are conſiderations to be 


early impreſſed on the minds of youth 
under /m/ar circumſtances; come home 


to the feelings of many families; and is 
one itrong reaſon why young women, 
more eſpecially, ſhould endeavour to 
ſupply themſelves with funds of domeſ- 
tic amuſements, ſuch as a love of read- 
ing, drawing, muſic, gardening, and all 
ſuch kinds of ingenious works, as may 
enable them to fill up the vacuum of 
life, ſhould they not be deſtined to take 
an active part in it. 
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DUTY ro on FAMILIES. 


OF all the talents committed to our 
charge, and for which we may poſſibly 
de called to the ſtricteſt account, what 
good uſe we may have endeavoured to 
make of them, the duties we owe to 

our children and our families, ſtand 
foremoſt, either for our own intereſt, 
for theirs, and for the intereſts of the 
community: it was imputed as an high 
commendation of the great, Patriarch, 
and what entitled him to a particular 
blefling, that he ordered his children 
and his houſehold in a proper manner: 
we may be aſſured, the ſame blefling 
will attend our following his footſteps, 
who was given us for an example. 


The 
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The firſt duty to our offspring is to 


give them the beſt education we are 
able, ſuitable to their relative ſituation; 
and the firſt object of that education, is 
to inſtil into them, the love and the fear 
of God; the two great hinges on which 


their conduct through life will depend; 


and this idea of loving and fearing God 
cannot be too ſoon impreſſed on their 
tender minds, and if thus early im- 


planted, will not eaſily be obliterated 


at a future period. 


By loving God, we ſhould teach them 
to conſider him as the Author of their 
exiſtence; the Preſerver, the Protector, 
the Friend, and the Beſtower of every 
good they now poſſeſs, and promiſing 
them ſuperior happineſs, when their 
preſent ſtate terminates—that he ob- 
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ſerves all their actions, all their words, 
and all their thoughts, as the holy 
Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, © thou O Lord 
art about my bed, and about my path, 
and ſpieſt all my ways.” —Fearing him, 
they ſhould be inſtructed, does not 
mean an abject, and baſe ſenſation, 
ſuch as we may entertain of an angry 
mortal; but a generous, filial apprehen- 
ſion of offending, founded on love, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to what an ingenuous 
mind experiences under the diſpleaſure 
of a kind and indulgent Friend or Pa- 
rent. | 


SOLITUDE. 


SOLITUDE. 


THAT he was never /eſs alone, than 
when alone was the ſentiment of a ſen- 
ſible ancient; indicated an active mind, 
capable of providing for its own en- 
tertainment; and aſſuredly they are of 
all others by much the happieſt people, 
who are not conſtrained to ſeek abroad 
for adventitious amuſements, but have 09 
them within themſelves; in their pro- ö 
feſſions, or employments; their literary 
purſuits, or in any innocent avocations. 
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We perpetually ſee the ennui and 
the peeviſhneſs of thoſe, who having no 
domeſtic reſources, depend on others, 
for what they often miſs the attainment 
of; and are very lucky when they do 

| fucceed 
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A that the acquiſition be not ac- 
companied with many evils—but this 


maxim of the wiſe Pagan, may be ap- 


plied by us Chriſtians, to an higher and 
a better purpoſe, from the lden, 
that we really. and in fact, never are 
alone; and that in a ſenſe, if not fully 
made known to them, (though by no 
means ſuch Atheiſts as ſome modern 


Doctors) is not n attended to 


by us. 


We are expreſſly taught, that the 
all- ſeeing Eye of our heavenly Father is 
ever watchful over us; that not · only 
our actions, but every thought of our 
heart is open to his omnipreſence and 
omniſcience; and it is highly to be pre- 
ſumed, we may be the immediate aſſo- 


ciates 
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ciates of innumerable * miniſtering ſpi- 

rits and angels—What powerful influ- 

ence ſhould a perſuaſion of this dottrine - 
have over our minds? Impreſſed with 
the force it deſerves, it would ever be 

our beſt palladium, and we ſhould feel 

ourſelves 4% ſolitary, in the moſt ſe- 

cluded retirement, than in the gayeſt 

Circles: at leaſt we ſhould never repine 

for the want of ſuch engaging ſociety, 

as it may not, perhaps happily for us, 

be our lot to fall into. 


« I pity an unlearned gentleman on 
a rainy day,” was ſaid by one, who 
ever made the beſt uſe of his time, and 
found the advanvantage of it, when 
driven from the active life of a great 


{tateſman, 


o Weare conemed 1 in this ſuppoſition by various paſſages in Scrip- 
ture and ſee St. Matt. xviii, 10. 


( 


ſtateſman, he was exiled from his fa- 
mily and his country; then it was, that 
a well cultivated mind, and a good 
conſcience, ſupported him in ſolitary 
baniſhment. 


Attend to ſuch inſtructions, my dear 
Children, and in early life, learn to be 
your own beft friends and companions, and 
you will want few others; you will 
meet with none more faithful, nor, if it 
be not your own fault, with none more 
innocently entertaining. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


OUR Saviour's declaring (Matt. x, 
34.) that he came ot to ſend peace but 
a ſword on earth, means, not that it 
was his deſign, but that he Knew it 
would be the effect of his miſſion; and 
is therefore, in the accompliſhment, a 
convincing argument of his foreknow- 
ledge, and conſequently of his divinity. 


Eſau and Jacob were types of the 
Jewith and Chriſtian diſpenſations, when 
the former ſold his birthright at ſo cheap 


a rate, 


When the Roman Empire was over- 


run by the Northern Barbarians, the 
little 
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little learning that remained, was prin- 
cipally preſerved by the Chriſtian clergy. 


Superſtition is not the effect of Re- 
ligion—it is a natural weakneſs in the 
human mind, that the Goſpel was in- 
tended to deſtroy; and more of it now 
prevails in the Heathen, than in the 
Chriſtian world. 


” N us, that we are 
qualified and deſigned for endleſs im- 
provements in goodneſs and happineſs, 
which depend on our own care and in- 
duſtry, excited and aſſiſted by the grace 
of God—What a comfortable and con- 
ſolatory reflection, and how aſſiduous 
ſhould it make us to avail ourſelves of 
ſuch an aſſurance! | 


e 


G9 
That our fouls or ſpirits ſhall be ſen- 
fible of exiſtence previous to the gene- 


| ral Reſurrection of our bodies, is im- 
plied in many parts of Scripture. 


From the eſſential difference between 
the works of nature and of art, a com- 
pariſon of the infinite felicity of the 
next life, and what degrees of it may 
be obtained by the moſt conſummate 
happineſs in this, may not be unfitly 

illuſtrated. In the one we are ſome— 
times aſtoniſhed at their excellence, on 
viewing them with our natural optics; 
yet on a more accurate inſpection by 
adventitious aſſiſtance, we never fail to 
find flaws and imperfections in their 
moſt finiſhed operations: in the other, 
the nearer we can inſpect into their na- 
ture, from the immenſe ſyſtem of the 
1 8 = univerſe, 


( 


univerſe, the boundleſs ocean, the cloud- 
capt mountains, and the great Levia- 
than, to the minuteſt Atom and almoſt 
imperceptible Inſet, our aſtoniſhment, 
and admiration of their reſpective uſes, 
beauty and fitneſs increaſe, and we 
may be aſſured would continue to in- 
creaſe, were we endued with powers 
of inveſtigation, beyond what art has 
yet — 


So we may ; by analogy preſume it to 
be in regard to this life and the next 
the higheſt human felicity when expe- 
rienced, and nearly viewed, is found 
to be mingled, with the accidents and 
caſualties, the unavoidable occurrences 
that have never yet failed to be inter- 
woven with mortality and to deform it, 
_ excluſive of its rapid approach to diſſo- 

lution; 


„ 


lution; but Revelation aſſures us of 
ſuch a perfect, unceaſing, unmixt ſtate 
of happineſs hereafter, as eye has not 
ſeen, nor has it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive; that is, as imagi- 
nation can form no idea of, becauſe 
not relative to any thing on earth, or 
any object of our ſenſes. 


The immediate proſperity of good 
| people in this world, 1s not fo evident. 
under the preſent economy of Provi- 
| dence, as it was under the Jewiſh diſ- 

| penfation—there was en more occa- 
ſion for it, when the happineſs and re- 
wards of the next life were leſs clearly 
diſcerned—How great is our advantage 
over them in this reſpect! 


It is a ſad error ſome people run into, 
of miſtaking what they call Repentance 
K 2 for 
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for Religion; whereas, when we commit 
ſin, repent and ſin again, we only ag- 
gravate our guilt; as we then offend, 
under a full conviction of doing wrong 
the uniform ſinner has, perhaps leſs 
ouilt, at leaſt leſs uneaſineſs, as being 
leſs ſenſible of it—the Scripture, and 
the only true idea of repentance, 1s 
amendment carried into execution, by 


a conſtant and unremitting obedience. 


Myſteries are not poſitive but only 
relative: nothing is a myſtery to God; 
every thing is ſo to man: his own exiſ- 
tence, the exiſtence of every object that 
ſurrounds him in all the elements he is 
connected with Why then ſhould we 
not expect to meet with what we can- 
not underſtand in the myſtery of our 


redemption, as well as in that of our 


creation? | 
We 


15 


We are not bound to believe what is 
contrary to our reaſon. We myſt be- 
lieve in various inſtances, what ſur- 


paſſes our reaſon to comprehend, when 


ſufficiently authoriſed—this, when ap- 


plied to Religion, 1s properly called 


faith; and when founded on the autho- 


rity of the holy Scriptures, is Chriſtian 
faith. 


Speculative reaſoning will never pro- 
duce common opinion, becauſe men 
differ as much in the turn and capaci- 


ties of their minds, as in the formation 


of their bodies, or the features of their 
faces. 


The perſuaſion of Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments in another life, as merited in 


> 


this, is an opinion as old and univerſal, 
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as any knowledge we have of mankind, 
in any period of their exiſtence, or in 


any ſtate of their ſociety. 


The Heathen Poets were the Papiſts 
of Antiquity; as the one corrupted the 
EF. ſimple Religion of the Goſpel, ſo the 
== other did the ſame by the genuine ſen- 

| timents of nature, and obſcured the 
light of reaſon by the wild conceits of 


| | folly and ſuperſtition. 


Had it not been for philoſophy, 
which perverted natural reaſon, man- 
kind would never have diſputed the 
immortality of the ſoul; they rejected 
the notion of it, becauſe they could 
not find phyſical cauſes to ſupport their 
belief, and were unable to form con- 
ceptions of unbodied beings—Apud in. 
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feros, que fine corporibus nec fieri poſſent 


nec intelligi, ſays Cicero; thus infidelity 
and philoſophy marched hand in hand. 


What the reaſon of man could not 
diſcover, his pride would not let him 
believe: it was in this ſenſe the Goſpel 
is properly ſaid to have brought life 
and immortality to light; that is, threw 
ſuch a ſplendor on it, which no human 


reaſon was previouſly competent to ob- 
tain. 


Whenever Religion comes to be eſ- 


teemed only as a political inſtitution, 
which may have its uſe in the govern- 
ment of mankind, it will ſoon ceaſe to 


be even of that conſequence. A pious 


ſenſe of its eternal obligation muſt in- 
fluence us, to render its effects truly 
K 4 beneficial 
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( 136.) 
beneficial even in this world. It ſeems 


_ tending towards that ſtate in a neigh» 
bouring country. * | 


The ſame maxim holds good in Re- 
ligion and morality, as in all human 
attainments; non progredi ęſt regredi—lf 
we are ſupinely contented with our 
preſent ſtate of piety and virtue, we 
5 | Axe 


P since the above was written, the entire deſtruction and avowed 
abolition of all ſacred Worſhip, and an open Profeſſion of Atheiſm, has 
been endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed, by the formal Reſolutions of the 
ruling Powers in that devoted Country---a ſimilar Inſtance never oc- 
curred in the Annals of Mankind, of ſuch a religious War---when not, 
as heretofore, Chriſtianity and Paganiſm, the Crofs and the Creſcent 
erected the Standard againſt each other; but when an whole great Na- 
tion profeſſedly wages it againſt God Almighty himſelf, and all his holy 
Ordinances---the Idea of ſuch unparallelled Blaſphemy firikes us with 
an awful dread and horror for the conſequences we may ſuppoſe, muſt 
enſue-»-Quos deus vult perdere, prius dementat--.What are we to think 
of the Principles of thoſe, who in this happy Iſland, are known to abet 
the Proceedings, and wiſh well to the cauſe of the Authors of ſuch uni- 
verſal Depravity and Anarchy ? The moſt exalted Charity will not per- 
mit us, not to conclude, they would act the ſame Parts, in tubverting 
of all order and Government, diving and civil, were it equally in their 
Power, | | 


4 


| / 

are in much danger of relapſing into ir- > 1 

religion and vice We aſſuredly ſhall 
not go on perfection. 


— 


St. Peter reſts our faith in Chriſt as a 
proof of our belief in God. Epiſt. c. i, j 
v. 21.—How near does Infidelity ap- -M 
proach to Atheiſm? St. John is expRcit 4 1 
in this point. . 
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The ſuperintendance of Angels or 
good ſpirits over good men, ſeems to 
be implied in St. Matthew, c. Xvili, v. 
10.—Heb. c. i, xiv and xxix. 4 
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Ambition for attaining the firſt re- 
wards in Heaven is an holy ambition, 
becauſe it induces us to merit them, by 
doing all the good we poſſibly can on 
Earth. 
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The Reformation brought about by 
Luther and his ſucceſſors, was not only 
of effectual uſe to the great intereſts of 


_ Chriſtianity, and to thoſe countries that 


adopted its doctrines, but was highly 
ſo to thoſe who ſtill adhered to the Ro- 


man Catholic Religion — The Clergy, 


and even the Popes found it neceſſary 
to reform their licentious Conduct, 
when liable to be publicly arraigned ; 


and were under the neceſſity of ac- 
quiring knowledge and ſcience, to en- 


able them to defend their tenets againſt 


their more learned and pious Antago- 


niſts. The ſame advantage accrued 
even to Paganiſm from the preaching 


of the Ge 


Much of our happineſs or miſery 
through life, our improvement in arts 
RE | or 


(4 
or ſcience, as well as in virtue and real 
goodneſs, depend in an high degree, on 
the train of thinking, that moſt habitu- 
ally occupies our minds, both in our 
vacant, and in our more ſerious hours 
As far as the direction of our thoughts 


may be in our own power, (and that it 


is in a great meaſure, though not per- 
haps a/ways abſolutely ſo, cannot be 
doubted) it is of the laſt importance, to 
give them that turn which is moſt ſub- 
ſervient to uſeful and valuable pur- 


poſes. Vid. Wiſdom, c. i, 10, &c. 


Politeneſs, and what the world ge- 


nerally deems good breeding, is ac- 
quired by an attention to little things 
— Very great men are ſeldom very po- 
lite—Something ſimilar occurs in re- 


wo to learning, and a knowledge of 


books 
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books—A lucky criticiſm, a ſonnet, or 
a claſſical expreſſion, will frequently 
gain a man more credit, than often is 
acquired by deep erudition: moſt men 
are fond of applauding the one; few 
are judges of the other. 


. We ſeem anxious to conceal our 
pains in reading, and would have our 
attainments be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
genius— Ihe Bacons, the Falklands, 
and the Hydes of other times had not 


that affectation—the conſequence is, 


the affectation becomes real, and we 


dont read, leſt we ſhould be taken for 
laborious Pedants—Ignorance enſues. 


We often read from the ſame motive 
that an indifferent muſician plays, pre- 
ſent amuſement, though conſcious of 

never 


ILL 


* 
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E 


never being maſter enough of his inſtru- 
ment to perform in concert, or to en- 


tertain others This is not a bad reaſon, 


when we have no higher object in view. 


To think for half an hour, is of more 


conſequence than to read for a whole 
day This preſuppoſes the ſubject of 


our thoughts well choſen. 


Great fortunes, ſuddenly acquired, are 
generally the effect of roguery, or very 
extraordinary good luck: the chances 
are to be rich, or to be hanged; if you 
eſcape the cart, which you deſerve, you 


may poſſibly ride in the coach, you do 


not deſerve. 


No man has reaſon to complain of 
another mans good fortune, who will 
| not 
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not uſe the ſame means to acquire one 
A roguiſh attorney, a gambler, or a 
tavern-keeper become rich, while you 
remain poor—Will you be a raſcal, or 
bear a kicking? The induſtrious, frugal 
and honeſt man, has very, very ſeldom 
cauſe to complain on this ſcore; and 
ſhould it ſo happen, he has conſolations 
that make him ample amends. 


The diſcovery of America ſeems to 
have connected the Globe We buy 
men in Africa to dig the mines in 
America, to procure the metals, with 
which the Europeans purchaſe the com- 
modities of Aſia; and this ſo late diſ- 
covery of one half of the Globe, is 
a convineing argument in ſupport of 
the Moſaical chronology. Many parts 
are even yet unknown. et 


The 
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The frequent contemplating a perfect 
character, is a powerful means of be- 
coming ſuch by imitation—Great hiſ- 
torical, or amiable private characters, 
are in this view well worth ſtudying ; 
but far greater advantage will accrue, 
can we recollect ſuch an one within 
the circle of our own acquaintance, I 
now think of—the reaſon is obvious— 
we enter more thoroughly into the cha- 
racter of a Lear or an Hamlet, when a 


Garrick, as it were, perſonifies, than 


when Shakeſpear paints them to the 
imagination only. 


It is pleaſant to diveſt real objects of 
their reality, and to imagine them pic- 
tures, and the work of art—May not 
characters be ſo viewed, that we may 


conſider them to be ſo. many actors? 
Such 
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Such a view of things muſt aſſiſt in 
forming a judgment of poets, painters 
and players. 


A failure in eſſentials may be ſuſ- 
petted, where 100 great attention is 


7 paid to trifles—this may be found true 


in Religion, Politics, and all the civil 
duties of life. 


When people cavil at Chriſtianity, 
they only conſider the abuſes of it, 
which are no more to be laid to its 


charge, than any other evils which may 


ariſe, from the wickedneſs, the weak- 
neſs, or the perverſeneſs of mankind : 
the Iaw, for inſtance, is a ſyſtem of con- 
ſummate wiſdom ; yet to what ill uſes 
is it often put, by its depraved pro- 
feſſors! Pious frauds and follies cannot 


injure true Religion. 
What 


11-7 


What ever degree of obſcurity there 
may be in Chriſtianity, is without 


doubt thrown over it by the all-wiſe 


God, for the beſt of purpoſes—though 
there may be facts of which I cannot 
clearly ſee the reaſon, I do not even 
wiſh to have them ſo cleared up to my 


comprehenſion, as to leave no room for 


the exercife of my faith. It has been 
ſaid by one of the fathers, © That he 
believed becauſe it was impoſſible:” 
that may be carrying it too far; but I 
agree with the ſenſible author of Religio 
medici, that I do not even wh to have 
ſeen the miracles our Saviour perform- 
ed, but had rather believe them on the 
Scriptural authority, whereby they have 
been delivered down to us. I might, 
perhaps, in the former cafe, miſtruſt 
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my own ſenſes; in the latter, I have 
accumulated concurrent teſtimony. 


The happineſs of this life, is ſeldom, 
perhaps never adgquate to the ideas we 
form of what it might be. In its nature 
uncertain and tranſitory ; and even when 

obtained in the higheſt poſſible degree, 
inevitably tending to a conclufion—not 
ſo the purſuit of it, when the object 
aimed at, has the next life in view; for 
then every year, day, hour and moment 
bring us nearer to the attainment of our 
wiſhes; and a well-founded confidence, 
that doing our duty to God and man, 
will entitle us, through the merits of 
our Redeemer, to the happineſs pro- 
miſed in the Goſpel, will alleviate every 

' misfortune, enhance every bleſſing, and 
lead 
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lead us to the grave, not only without 


terror, but even with tranquillity and 


joy. 


Accurate definitions and axioms pre- 
clude all diſputes in Mathematics 
theſe were ſucceſsfully applied to na- 
tural philoſophy by Sir Iſaac Newton— 
Whatever is built on conjecture is im- 
properly called ſcience; for conjecture 
may beget 4 opinion, but cannot pro- 
duce knowledge. © Cauſas rerum natu- 
« ralium non plures admitto quam que 
« vere ſunt, et earum Phenomenis expli- 


“ candis ſufficiant.” — The great rule laid 


down by him—thus when he had diſ- 
covered the effects of gravity, he pre- 
ſumed not to . its cauſe. 


Every 


4 Cebes ſays the opinions never enter the boundary of nien, 
Ceb. Tab. P. 42, Ed. Glaſg. 
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Every operation implies power; but 
every power does not imply operation. 


Every ſyſtem which pretends to ac- 
count for the Phœnomena of nature by 


hypotheſis or conjecture is ſpurious: 


men Zhen only begin to have a true taſte 
in philoſophy, when they have learnt 
to hold hypotheſis in contempt, and to 
conſider them as the reveries of ſpecu- 
lative men, which will never have any 
ſimilitude to the works of God. 


It is an incontrovertable fact, that 


mankind, whether confidered collec- 
tively or individually, are happy in pro- 


portion to their virtue and induſtry. 


The hiſtory of the ſtage is a ſubject 
of Philoſophical curioſity; as in every 


nation 
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nation it is intimately connected with 
the hiſtory of manners. 


- 


We have good reaſon to preſume, 
that the diſcovery of arts and ſciences - 


was originally by divine inſpiration— 
thus Bazaleel, and Aholiab, were taught 
to work for the tabernacle. Exod. xxx1, 


and Paſ. and vid. Kings, i, 7, 14. 


Blair in his diſcourſes, Vol. 1, Ser. 4, 
ſays, Happy moments there ſome- 
times are, in the lives of pious men, 
« when ſequeſtered from worldly cares, 
and borne upon the wings of divine 
contemplation, they riſe to a nearer 
and tranſporting view of immortal 
glory; but ſuch efforts of the mind 
are rare, and cannot be long ſup- 
ported. We ſhould not perhaps 
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preſume to expect ſuch a degree of the 


divine effuſions of the ſpirit; nor need 
good people be caſt down, becauſe they 
cannot exalt their minds towards Hea- 
ven in ſuch rapturous contemplations ; | 


they may not even be proper for every 


one; and may in ſome be conſtitutional, 
and the effect of a ſuperiox-warmth, of 
imagination—A calm and ſedate Reli- 
gion ſhould be the aim of all, and is 
more likely to be * and perma- 
nent. 


A man is much eaſier perſuaded and 
flattered into goodneſs than forced By 
the one you render him better pleaſed 
with himſelf, which will lead him to 


endeavour to be ſtill more ſo; by the 


other you enflame his paſſions, and con- 
ſequently 1 injure the cauſe you wiſh to 
ſupport, 


; { FRY ) 


ſupport, and impede the effett you aim 
to bring about. 


To be poor in ſpirit, in the language 
of Scripture, is a very different thing 
from being mean ſpirited; the one is 
incumbent on the greateſt and the no- 
bleſt; the other unbefitting even the 
loweſt. 


How inferior and how different is the 
philoſophy of human wiſdom to that of 
the Scripture! Epictetus adviſes, if you 
have a vicious ſon, to ſuffer him to re- 
main ſo, rather than moleſt yourſelf to 
render him otherwiſe. Kirov de Tov warde 
au-, , 1. od xaxoTaimoa, SEC. XII. 


In this world, attainment is gene- 
rally the period of happineſs When 
Ee, L 4 We 


( 152 ) ; 


we have nothing to look forward to, 


we too often ceaſe to enjoy—this in- 


congruity may be wiſely and kindly 
aſſigned us by Providence, to direct our 


purſuits to the enjoyment of a ſtate, no 
more liable to change. 


Fear and love are the two great ope- 


rative powers, that regulate our con- 


duct, whether in reſpett to thoſe we 


regard in this life, or to determine our 
obedience to our Creator When the 
one is perfect, it caſteth out the other. 


The hiſtory of the deſtruction of Je- 


ruſalem, ſo clearly foretold by the Pro- 


phets and by our Saviour, ſeems to 
have been by Providence delivered 


to us by a Jewiſh hiſtorian, who was 


cog a witneſs of the whole tranſae- 
tion, 


(--083 +] 


tion, and thus undeſignedly confirms 
the predictions: had the ſad detail been 
made by a convert to Chriſtianity, its 
veracity might have been queſtioned by 
ſucceeding ages; ſo aſtoniſhingly ter- 
rible was their own imprecation (Matt. 
- XXV11, 25.) accompliſhed; and they were 
annihilated, as a ſettled people, by thoſe 
very Romans, for the fear of whom 
{John x1, 48.) they demanded the death 
of the Lord of lite. 


The non-reſtoration of what we hap- 
pen to find, to the right owner, was 
puniſhed by the Levitical law, equally 
with notorious robbery. Lev. vi, 3. 


Melancthon ſeems to have been the 
moſt learned and the moſt moderate of 
| | all 
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all the reformers; true learning teaches 


moderation — emolit mores, nec ſinit eſſe 


eros. 


One great temporal advantage of Re- 


ligion, is preventing our committing 


thoſe follies and ſins that generally 
bring on misfortunes, diſeaſe and mi- 


ſery in zhis life, excluſive of the next. 


How happy is that man who has no 
part of his conduct he wiſhes to con- 
ceal, even from himſelt ! 


Hiſtorians deem that period of time 


from the death of Theodoſius the Great, 


A. D. 395, to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Lombards in Italy under Alboinus in 


571, a ſpace of 176 years, as the moſt 


calamitous of the annals of mankind. 
| | This 
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This 7s my duty, nothing ſhall ever 


induce me to ſwerve from it this it not 
my duty no conſideration ſhall ever 
tempt me to commit it—when we can 
fix our reſolutions ſteadily and invari- 


ably to theſe two points, how virtuouſſy 


and how nobly ſhall we paſs through 
lite ! 1 x 


If we could accuſtom ourſelves every 
night to revolve in our minds the tranſ- 
actions of the day, as far as we are able, 
on a review, to recall them; what we 
have ſaid, what we have done, what 
we have omitted, what levities in 
thaught, word and deed we have been 


; guilty of ; what cenſures we may have 


paſſed on others, and how ſeldom we 
may have reflected on our own relative 


ſituation to God: and man; this would 


not 
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not only preclude any very heinous 


crime, but induce ſuch an Jabitual at- 


tention to our general conduct, as con- 


not fail to bring us to that ſtate of 
purity, that will conduct us with com- 
fort and ſelf-ſatisfaction through this 
life; and undoubtedly ſecure us the 
happineſs of the next What conſola- 
tion will ſuch a frequent ſcrutiny afford, 


when we find our diſſolution approach- 


ing, either by the gradual progreſs of 


time, or the more ſudden attacks of 


diſeaſe or accident. | 


There is one peculiar advantage 
which men of eſteemed Virtue, Reli- 
gion and Morality have over thoſe of a 
reputed different deſcription; that they 
are not only openly reſpected and va- 


lued by the good and the worthy; but 


(however 


(487 © 


(however their own conduct apparently | 


differs from them) inwardly, even by the 
depraved and the abandoned; which ap- 
pears from hence, that they will ſooner 
_ entruſt their moſt momentous worldly 
concerns, as they may regard them- 


ſelves or their families, to the one, than 


to the oe er; which is paying them an 
higher compliment, than if they had 
ſought them out, as favored compa- 
nions in their hours of levity and difſi- 
pation. 


All the prayers in our moſt excellent 
Liturgy (that of St. Chryſoſtom except- 
ed, which is addreſſed immediately to 
him) conclude with an interceſſion, 
through our Saviour, as Mediator be- 


tween God and us; we ſhould recol- 


lect, that we cannot, humanly ſpeaking, 
| have 
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have any merits of our own, that can 
balance againſt our daily and hourly 
infirmities; for repentance cannot undo 
any thing we may have done amifs, ſo 
as to excuſe us from puniſhment, much. 


leſs entitle us to reward. 


The empire of ſuperſtition is always 


moſt powerful at the fartheſt extenſion 


from the ſeat of its government—thoſe 
frailties, vices and imperfections, that 


deform it when they come under a near 
view, are either not known, or not 


credited, when contemplated at a diſ- 
tance; and thus it is in common life, 
few people appear very great to their 
moſt intimate acquaintance. 


When we refleQ, that our Saviour 
reſted the proof of his divine miſſion, on 
his 


6159) 


his own death, and ſubſequent appear- 
ance on earth, together with the perſecu- 
tion and death of his diſciples, it is ſuch 
an inſuperable argument for the truth 
of his doctrine, as nothing ſimilar to it 
ever occurred before or ſince; and the 
completion was aſtoniſhing even to his 
immediate friends and followers. No 
impoſtor ever appealed to ſuch a mode 
of trying his pretenſions. 


The Chriſtian” Religion cannot be 
imputed to policy or prieſt-craft ; for 
all the politicians and the prieſts of the 
time, oppoſed it. 


An excuſe ſome people make for 
not going to Church, is grounded on 
an unfayorable opinion they have form- 
ed of the Miniſters of it—this may po/- 
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1 fbiy be ill- founded; and we may be 
| glad to catch at any plauſible reaſon for 
= neglecting a duty we have no inclina- 
if tion to perform: yet ſuppoſing there 
1 may be ſome real objections; we ſhould 
il conſider, that it is incumbent on us to 
go there, to hear the word of God, 
which we are bound publicly to honor, 
let 2% will be the legal meſſenger of 
it; eſpecially, if our weight and cbn- 
ſequence, from our rank and abilities, 
may ſet an example to others. No 
man ever deſerts the houſe of his friend 
and benefactor, becauſe he diſlikes his 
ſervants. 


If nature had fully infirufted us in 
Religion, a Revelation of it from God 
| Almighty had been needleſs: this know- 
| ledge was never acquired by natura! 
| 2 abilities 


) 


abilities -hence the neceſſity of one; 
for it is impoſſible to pay a reaſonable 
ſervice to a Being, till we have ſome 
reaſonable notions of him, which lat 
only has taught us. 


In regard to Revelation, the only 
queſtion is, whether there really be one, 
or not—if not, the whole is a forgery, 
nor have we any call to concern our- 
ſelves about it—But if there has been 
one, we are bound to receive it as de- 
livered to us, nor preſume to cavil 
againſt any part of it; for then we ſet 
up .our own wiſdom, in competition 
with the wiſdom of God—can there be 
a greater mark of folly! 


Mankind are apt to complain, that 
the full enjoyment of the pleaſures of 
M „this 


( 162 ) 
this ſhort life, ſhould be liable to an 


eternity of puniſhment in the next— 
have they not more reaſon to deem an 


eternity of happineſs, more than a 
ſufficient compenſation for complying 


with a few reſtraints during the very 


limited period of their earthly exiſtence? 
Let them balance the one againſt the 
other; and not like Eſau, ſell their 
birthright for a trifle, and like him be 
unable, by their repentance and prayers, 
to obtain the bleſſing. 


The purſuit of happineſs is like a 
man travelling in a mountainous coun- 
try, who thinks when he has aſcended 
an oppoſing hill, he ſhall have an ex- 
tenſive proſpect, and fit down to enjoy 
it;. but behold another obſtrutts his 
view, and bounds his horizon.— Thus 


it 
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it is, when we have obtained what ap- 
peared the ſummit of our wiſhes, ſome- 
thing at a diſtance becomes the object 
of our deſires When theſe unattain- 
able purſuits render us diſcontented 
with what we poſſeſs, they become the 
ſource of uneaſineſs; and when carried 
to exceſs, ſinful: but this world not 
being deſigned as our abiding place, 
Providence may graciouſly have im- 
planted in our natures, a wiſh for ſome- 
thing not here within our reach when 
we can direct our views toward the 
enjoyments this life cannot ſupply, we 
ſhall then bear the diſappointments we 
meet with in it, with patience and re- 
ſignation. 


Some people ſeem to think, that a 
conſtant, daily contemplation of dying, 
M 2 muſt 
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muſt interfere with, and imbitter the 
pleaſures and ſatisfactions of life; they 
ſhould correct this error do we not go 
to ſleep more at our eaſe, and with leſs 
anxious thoughts, when we believe our 


houſes well ſecured againſt robbers, fire 


or other caſual accidents, which it 1s 
poſſible, may never befall us? Death, 
we well know, we are certainly liable 
to; and are told, it ſometimes comes, 


like a thief in the night—When we are 
on our guard to receive him, the phan- 


tom vaniſhes, and we bid defiance to 
all its terrors. ; 


We are bound to believe, though 
we cannot comprehend, the great myſ- 


tery of the Trinity, in the degree that 


vain men pretend it ſhould be under- 
ſtood, in order to be believed; for 
what 


(163. 
what difficulties are not to be expect. 
ed, when a finite mind contemplates 
an infinite object? Every ſubſtance, 
every atom in nature, is, in fact, be- 
yond our comprehenſion; but in re- 
ſpect to the bleſſed Trinity, and what 
the Scripture requires us to receive on 
the faith of Revelation, (when we do 
not preſume to explain it, by aſſuming 
farther knowledge than God hath given) 
there is not any thing, that cannot be 
reconciled to, or that is contrary to 
reaſon: we ſhould neither doubt what 
the all-wiſe God hath taught, nor too 
curiouſly pry into what he hath thought 
fit to conceal. 


Let it be our conſtant and daily 
uſage to read ſome portion of the holy 
Scripture—this cuſtom, with the bleſ- 

M 3 ling 
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fing of God and the aſſiſtance of his 
ſpirit, in aid to our pious and honeſt 
endeavours, will ſecure us more than 
any thing elſe can, from all evil, and 
teach us the true language of Religion. 
We ſhall not then blindly cavil at paſ- 
ſages in holy Writ, nor entertain inju- 
rious opinions of the ſacred Oracles — 
We ſhall. learn to reverence them as we 
ought to do, nor ever ſuffer ourſelves 
to be induced to entertain thoughts, 
derogatory to the divine Fountain from 
whence they proceed: let us never 
permit the ſcoffs and reproaches of the 
libertine or the infidel, to leſſen them 
in our eſteem ; nor ever, on any con- 
ſideration, preſume to quote, or allude 
to them, zrreverently; a folly, as has 
been well ſaid, no wiſe man will allow 
himſelf, becauſe of the impiety of it, 

and 
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and no witty man, from the eaſineſs 


with which it is often done by the ſilly, 


the profane and the ignorant—this is 
extracting poiſon from the bread of life, 
for a © Scorner ſeeketh wiſdom and 
« findeth it not“ —“ Ceaſe then my 
« Son to hear the inſtruction, that 
% cauſeth to err from the words of 
© knowledge.” 


1 knowledge of the true God, was 


by the Jews promulgated through the 
world, and ſpread by them among the 
the Gentile nations, firſt in Canaan, 


then in Egypt Jethro among the Mi- 


dianites learnt to adore him during 
the captivity, they taught the know- 
ledge of him in the countries to which 


they were carried, as appears by the 


determinations of Nebuchadnezzar, Cy- 
M 4 e 
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'rus and other eaſtern Monarchs, in their 
favor It is probable alſo, that Zoroaſter 


derived the purity of his doctrines from 
the ſame ſource; and that too, the 


Greek Philoſophers acquired the ideas 


they obtained of him, from the Reve- 
lations made to the Jews—from the 
time of Alexander, that nation was 
much more widely difperſed, and they 
every where read and explained the 
Scripture 1n their Synagogues, to which 
devout or inquiſitive people among the 


Gentiles, conſtantly reſorted. 


What ever misfortunes or caſualties 
happen to us in this life, either in the 


loſs of Friends, Relations or Property, 


it is our duty to ſubmit to the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence - When Job was 
told of his accumulated diſaſters, He 

« fell 


Ill 
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« fell down and worſhipped, and bleſ. 


« {ed the Name of the Lord.” 


The Philoſophers of all times have 
ſought, and ſought in vain, to aſcertain 
the ſummum bonum, or chief good; 


ſome have placed it in power, ſome in 


riches, and ſome in ſenſual enjoyments 
—but the Chriſtian is taught, and ex- 
perimentally finds it, in Religion alone. 


The vicious and the idle are eager to 
make others like themſelves; they ſeek 
for companions and aſſociates; they 
would otherwiſe ſtand fingle in their 
folly, and be forced to become virtuous 
and induſtrious, in ſpite. of their own in- 
clinations—numerus defendat, is appli- 
cable to ſocieties of all kinds, whether 
good or bad What an important ob- 
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ject is it, with what ſort of people we 
connect ourſelves, eſpecially in the out- 


ſet of life! 


Vice, Pride and Ignorance are the 
three handmaids of Infidelity the gra- 
tification of the ſenſual paſſions; the 
luſt of wealth, by whatever means ac- 
quired; a vain unfounded idea of ſupe- 
rior knowledge; or laſtly, conſummate 
Ignorance, which would riſe to emi- 
nence under the banners of thoſe who 
aſſume a rank in literature they have no 
claim to, are the ſources from whence 
all the muddled, purturbed ſtreams of 
ſcepticiſm flow What man of common 
ſenſe would inliſt under ſuch leaders 


It may well ſeem to be the intereſt 
of the profligate and the abandoned, to 
diſbelieve 


| N | 
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diſbelieve the doctrines, that they may 
diſobey the precepts of Chriſtianity; 
but the virtuous and the decent part of 
mankind will ſuſpect the wiſdom of 
thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe deſign is to 
ſet them free from every divine and 
human reſtraint, 


Compare the general conduct of ſuch 
as truly are, and live as Chriſtians, with 
that of characters of an oppoſite de- 
ſcription, and it will be evident, why 
the one rejoices in the choice he has 
made; and the other trembles, when 
he approaches the gulf, his vices, his 
vanity, or his wilfu] ignorance have 
opened for his reception. 


It is to be inferred from Scripture, 
that our Saviour was a propitiation for 
the ages previous to his human exiſ- 
”. ence 
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tence on Earth; and that 7hrough him 
(the Lamb ſlain from the foundation of 
the world, Rev. X111, 8.) the good were 
always redeemed ; © For as in Adam 
6“ all die, fo in Chriſt, ſhall all be made 
* alive.” 1 Cor. xv, 22. One among 
the many arguments againſt the cavils 
of ſuch as object to his not appearing 
till ſo late. 


When I look into the writings, or 
hear the converſation of modern Philo- 
ſophers, and am taught by them to 
diſtruſt Revelation, becauſe ey can- 
not account for the Myſteries it con- 
tains, and fancy they perceive abſur- 
dities and contradictions ; and conſider 
that theſe objeCtors, are men of great 
and extenſive learning ; I may be ſtag- 
gered in my faith, and diſturbed in my 
| | opinions ; 
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opinions; but when I open my Bible, 
and there read, in the plaineſt language 
which words can poſſibly convey ; that 


we are expreſſly commanded to be 


baptized in the Name of, and believe, 
that the Son of God exiſted from all 
eternity ; that he came down from Hea- 
ven, dwelt on Earth, and viſibly aſ- 
cended thither again, and promiſed the 
aid of the holy Spirit to all who believe 


and obey his doctrines; all my doubts 


vaniſh; all metaphyſical reaſonings, and 
the pride of learning diflolve, like the 


baleleſs fabric of a viſion, diſpelled by 


the ſuperior light of divine truth. 


It is as much our indiſpenſable duty 
to Tegulate our underſtandings and our 
inquiries well, as it is our paſſions and 


our actions; and to be more on our 


guard 
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( 174 ) 
guard againſt errors to the prejudice of 


Religion and virtue, than againſt hoſe 


in their favor: the one muſt be perni- 
cious; the other will, however we may 
be liable to miſtake, be innocent and 
praiſe-worthy. 


Our religious faith ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to be ſupine- and inactive; we 
ſhould frequently ſtimulate it, by re- 
peated attentions, which would enli- 
ven and invigorate it. 


Let your light ſe ſo ſhine before men, 
« that they may ſee your good works.” 
An excellent precept againſt that mau- 


vaiſe honte young perſons ſometimes 


have, of appearing that character, which 
they really are, and which alone can en- 
ſure their happineſs: an open profeſſion 
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and practice of Religion, free from af- 
fectation or moroſeneſs, will be a guard 

againſt the attacks of the profligate, 
and ſecure to us the eſteem of the 
good, 


They preſume to be the great advo- 


cates of mental liberty, who would rob 


us of thoſe opinions, which as the ex- 
cellent Secker ſays, © Tend to make 
every individual virtuous, and every 
« ſociety flouriſhing; which comfort us 
under all afflictions here, and delight 


Aus with the hopes of endleſs felicity 


* hereafter—We have no reaſon to 
“ thank them for propagating the be- 
„lief of an ungoverned world, of 
« unrewarded virtue and unpuniſhed 
« villany—of God's having left his 
creatures without inſtruction in their 

i « duty, 
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« duty, without certainty of his par- 


« don and grace, and without aſſu 
« rance of future exiſtence.” 


When we contemplate our ſituation 
on this ſpot we call the Earth, which - 
is to the Univerſe but as a grain of 
ſand, and conſider, that from the moſt 
authentic evidence we can collect, this 
habitation of ours, wonderful as it is, 
has not exiſted for more than about ſix 
thouſand years, a ſpace of time that 
bears no proportion to eternity, we are 


loſt in the immenſity and grandeur 


of the idea—our finite comprehenſions 


can conceive nothing commenſurate to- 


boundleſs time and ſpace—we muſt 
ſuppoſe, inſignificant as we neceſſarily 
feel ourſelves, that myriads of peopled 
orbs, have, do, and will continue to exiſt, 
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without end, when this our Globe, may 
have attained its limit, in the unlimited 
operations of the great Creator how 
ſhould ſuch conſiderations humble the 
pride of the moſt exalted creatures of 
this world, and proſtrate them in hum- 


ble adoration of that uncreated Being, 


from whom the Univerſe proceeds, and 
by whom, it has ever been and ever will 


be governed, from and to all eternity. 


Religion and Morality are meant by 
God and Nature, like man and wife, 
to aid each other; and what God and 
Nature have joined, let not man at- 
tempt to ſeparate: Religion without 
Morality is deteſtable hypocriſy; Mo- 


rality without Religion is deluſive and 
unſtable—it is an houſe built on a ſandy 


foundation; a ſhip without an anchor, a 


N veſſel 
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veſſel without rudder or ballaſt, which 


may fail with ſeeming ſecurity, with a 
fair wind, in a pacific ocean, but will 


inevitably founder, when paſſions and 


temptations, the ſtorms and tempeſts of 


the mind and the world aſſail it. 


That faith which is not productive of 
good works, is a tree that brings not 
forth any fruit; and is only fit to be cut 
down and caſt into the fire. | 


The avowed deſideratum of Philo- 
ſophy, is truth; a moſt deſirable acqui- 
ſition: poſſibly in this life, there may 


be no end of the purſuit—the danger 


is, we may be carried out of the road, 
and by following a phantom, miſs the 
reality: a man of good common ſenſe, 
and unbiaſſed underſtanding, has a bet- 
| | Ker 
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ter chance, in the language of hunters, 


to be in at the death, than the keener 


ſpeculative ſportſman they are very 
apt to give their tongues on a wrong 
ſcent, and muſt often back the foil, to 


recover the right queſt— 


Dat inania Verba 
Dat fine Mente ſonum. E. 10. 639. 


None can be forced to give their af- 
ſent to Revelation, further than they 
can, by fair and impartial reaſoning, if 


they are capable of reaſoning on fair 
and impartial grounds, ſatisfy their own 


minds—Be it fo: and let us charitably 


hope and preſume, God Almighty, in 


his -great Wiſdom and Mercy, may 


make all due allowances, when ſuch 


want of belief, is not made ſubſervient 
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to corrupt affetions—Granting this, let 


them be as liberal in return, and not 


brand with folly and ſuperſtition our 
more ſettled opinions—wrapt up in fi- 
perior knowledge and virtue, they cannot, 
by making converts, add to their own 
happineſs; they may impair and leſſen 
ours, who do not pretend to ſuch pro- 
found wiſdom, and ſuch difntereted 
virtue, but ground our hopes and ex- 
pectations on humbler pretenſions. 


It is objected to believers ' in Re- 
velation, that they are fo on interęſted 
principles; let us acknowledge and glory 
in the fact; and think it our duty to be 
incited by the motives our Creator has 
graciouſly pointed out: but we take 
the liberty of ſaying, they are not the 
Intereſts or the Emoluments of this 

World, 


NI 
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World, that influence us, as we do not 
in general find them the preſent and im- 
mediate reward of that Virtue and Reli- 


gion we firmly believe will procure us 


happineſs hereafter we are blind then 
to our own ſuperior intereſt, not to pur- 
ſue it, and hypocrites not to confeſs our 
aim. | 


Enthuſiaſm in Religion to a eertain 


degree, is not to be ſo entirely repro- 


bated, as we uſually hear it; it is freely 
admitted in every other tranſaction of 
life, and little is ever Well done, with- 
out a certain proportion of it Poets, 
Painters, Muſicians and Artiſts of every 
kind, feel and confeſs its uſeful influ— 
ence—Why then ſhould we totally ba- 
nith it, where the object is of ſo much 
higher importance than any worldly 

| N 3 purſuit? 
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purſuit? There may be ſome difficulty 
in aſcertaining the boundary, and dan- 
ger of tranſgreſſing it; but good ſenſe 
will keep it within its proper limits 
ſome apology may perhaps be even 
made for a little ſuperſtition it ſeldom 
enters into a very depraved mind, unleſs 
incited by fear, and then it may be of 
ace 


Mr. Addiſin is e of uſing an 
argument in favor of Chriſtianity below 
the dignity of a Philoſopher, when he 
intimates, that a Belief in Revelation is 
the ſafe ſide of the queſtion, as ſhould 
it not be true, no harm can reſult from 
it; and ſhould it be true, much good 
let us aſk thoſe cavillers one queſtion 
Should not all act in this manner in 


every circumſtance of life? Does not 
common 
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common prudence adviſe them to take 
the /afer ſide, if they know it, on every 
occaſion? Are the petty intereſts of this 
world of ſo much more conſequence 
than thoſe of the next? I am engaged 
in a purſuit to acquire a fortune two 
modes are ſuggeſted; in the one, it is 
poſſible I may ſucceed, but the hazard 
is great; the Veſſel in which my pro- 
perty is, uninſured, may be taken by the 
enemy or loſt in the voyage, and I may 
be ſo circumſtanced, that ſhould either 
of theſe events happen, my whole capital 
being on board, I have no reſource; in 
the other I run no material riſk, the 

trade being of ſuch a nature, that though 
I even do not arrive at the full extent of 
my wiſhes and wel/kgrounded expetta- 
tions, I cannot be totally ruined, and 
am but juſt where J was before; but if 
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I do gain what I have every good reaſon 


to expect, I gain the utmoſt object of 


my ambition. Will a man of common 


ſenſe be undetermined which to imbark 
in— thus the children of this world are 


wiſer in their generations, War the 
children of light. 


| Vong people ſhould never in the 
outſet of life, raiſe their expectations 
of making great fortunes—it is a thou- 
ſand to one they do ot ſucceed, and 
the failure may occaſion chagrin and 
diſcontent—the very attempt is often 
ruinous: a moderate fortune acquired 
by degrees, is generally productive of 
more real happineſs and true ſatisfac- 


tion: the neceſſaries, and even many of 


the ſuperfluities of life, lie within a nar- 
row compaſs, and they are ever the 
| — 
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happieſt, who enjoy the former, and 
are contented with the feweſt of the 
latter! Give me neither Poverty nor 
Riches,” was a prayer dictated by con- 
ſummate wiſdom. 


The abuſes that have diſgraced Chriſ- 
| tianity, and have been made an objec- 
tion to it, are beautifully illuſtrated by 
the Parable of the Tares that ſprang up 
along with the good feed—neither the 
ſoil nor the huſbandman were to blame 
—it was the enemy, that 1s, the vices 
and depravity of the world that ſowed 
and cherriſhed them. 


None ever deſpiſe learning and ar- 
raign the venerable ſeats where it is 
cultivated, who have made a proper 
uſe of the advantages they would have 

| afforded, 
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afforded, had they availed them Ts 
of them. 


It has been well ſuggeſted, that as 
our bodies refined and glorified, are to 
make a part of our nature in a future 


ſtate; that there muſt be ' ſome wiſe 


reaſon-for this in the Divine ceconomy 
—we may humbly conjecture, though 
not poſitively aſſert, that the body, how- 
ever changed and exalted, will have 


ſome functions to perform, to which 
mere ſpirit is not ſo competent; ſome 


employment; ſome degree of gratifica- 


tion may therefore be preſumed to re- 


ſult from this re-union. 


The man whoſe ſenſe of honeſty will 


carry him zo further than the law obliges 


him, is, perhaps, a greater knave than 
| the 
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the highwayman, who robs in open de- 
fiance of the law How many unjuſt 
and cruel actions may the one commit 
with impunity! Whereas the other runs 
a continual riſk of being ſhot or hanged. 


Very few, comparatively ſpeaking, 


have ſuch an accurate knowledge of the 
languages in which the holy Scriptures 
have come down to us, or of the early 


writers on them, as to determine pre- 
ciſely on the meaning of many paſſages 


and expreſſions—ſince then the great 


maſs of mankind . muſt rely on the ſkill 


and ſagacity of others, whoſe education 
and abilities have given them a decided 


critical ſuperiority, and on whom they 


muſt, in many points, confide, if they 
act wiſely (and ſuch confidence would 


be deemed wiſdom in every other con- 


cern) 
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cern) they muſt conform to the opinions 
of the moſt learned and the moſt virtu- 
ous, who have undertaken to explain 
them; and of- fuck clearly are the ſup- 
porters and the defenders of the doc- 
trines and the tenets of the Church of 


England, as by law eſtabliſhed 1 in this 


favored country. 


Cicero in his admirable Treatiſe on 


old Age (ad fin.) makes Cato ſay, 


* Quod fi in 40c erro, quod animos homi- 
num immortales eſſe credam, Iubenter erro, 
nec mihi hunc errorem, quo dilector, dum 
vivo, extorqueri volo—Sin mortuus, ut qui- 
dam minuti Philoſophi cenſent, nihil ſen- 
tiam, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum, 


mortui Philoſophi irrideant. How fairly 


may Chriſtians apply this beautiful paſ- 


tage to the minute Fhiloſophers of the 


f 
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preſent day! They may laugh at our 
Religion and call it fanaticiſm; be it 
ſo; they wont at all events, have a long 
time to laugh at us; and we ſhould 
pray, that their preſent ridicule may 
not ever occaſion to them a different 
ſenſation. 


— 


— 


CONCLUSION. 


TO a mind very little diſpoſed to ſe- 
rious reflections, many thoughts on ſub- 
jects ſimilar to the preceding ones, 

naturally preſent themſelves—the few 
obſervations here detailed, may ſuffice 
as an incitement to a more intimate diſ- 
_ cuſſion of ſome of the important truths 
all are ſo much concerned in a purſuit 
that will inevitably be attended with 


many 
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many advantages, and with pleaſure ſo 


far exceeding the common amuſements 
of the world, that inſtead of ſatiety and 
fatigue, a more intimate inveſtigation, 
will add freſh ſpirit and animation to 
the entertainment. 


The ſame thought may have more 
than once ſuggeſted itſelf, and in the 


compaſs of theſe few ſheets, have been 


repeated, though not in the ſame words, 
and has only to plead in excuſe, that 
where the object is deemed highly in- 
tereſting, it is not eaſy to quit it, in the 
hope of- its making, by repetition, a 
deeper impreſſion; and could the writer, 
who has uo other motives, flatter himſelf, 
that by any thing thrown out, he may 
have been, in the leaſt' degree, inſtru- 


mental in propagating important truths, 


and 


IL 
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and thereby advancing among young 
people, their firſt and beſt intereſts, 
namely thoſe of Religion and Morality, 
it would be the conſolatory and ani- 
mating reflection of his NES ſpirit. 


The writer of the Paper P. 99, and 
of that, P. 53, is better ſatisfied with 
opinions formed long ago, with much 

humble diffidence, on ſo myſterious and 
awful a ſubject, from having ſince met 
with ſomewhat ſimilar ſentiments in an 
elegant little work, judiciouſly ſelected 
from the French of Monſ. C. L. de 
Villette, entitled, © an Eſſay on the 
Happineſs of the Life to come,” printed 
at Bath, and well worth the attention 
of young people.—A Lady of great in- 
genuity and merit is ſuppoſed to have 
adapted it to our language. 
ä 85 Since 


14 ( 198 
8 1; 
40 Since theſe Sheets were worked off, an 
21911 ingenious explanation of the paſſage 
| ö „ alluded to from St. Matthew, has been 
| j | met with in Mr. Bryant's excellent little 
1 Treatiſe on the Authenticity of the 
| | * oY Scriptures. P. 221. Ed. 2d.—There is 
241! * great probability that the prediction 
11 bore an inmediate relation to the de- 
ö ſtruction of Jeruſalem which was ſo ſoon 
1 to follow; but may it not alſo have a 
| | | | Further references to the ſubſequent 
WH events, .for ſuch two-fold meanings we 
11 frequently find in the prophetic lan- 
guage of Scripture But in neither caſe 
can the infidel avail himſelf of the con- 
1 ſequences that have enſued from the 
Fl depravity of mankind, who are wiſely 
an. left to the operation of their own free- 
11 will: either the one, or both the inter- 
113 pPretations, equally evince the preſcience 
14 and divinity of our Saviour. ; 
4 e r vid. Page 127. 
11 | FINIs. 
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